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1 O 


Three LADIES, ſent with the Book. 


Te % M H the * * * 


AD T, whoſe fair approof I wiſh ſhould 


= — a. N 
A glorious ſanction to whate'er I write, 


Since what your well-pois'd Judgment marks with 


white 
| Secure from envy will to ages live, 


So may I in this arduous empriſe 1 

As I not follow in the chaſe for ſpite, 

But led by Love of True, and Fit, and Right, 
In which good cauſe each gentle breaſt ſhould ſtrive: 


While I with haſard of my own good name 

Like Calidore purſue the Blatant Beaſt 
In dear defenſe of Ladies“ honeſt fame, 
Which his foul mouth profanely taints with blame, 
Let me, howe'er with dread and dangers preſs d, 
Enjoy the ſmiles of ev'ry virtuous dame. N 


A S O N- 


8 O N N E T S. 


To the R. H.th * . * » 


ET HIM rail on till eviry mouth cry 
ſhame; 


Of bis in word I little reckoning make 
For Ladies honor, and for Shakeſpear”s fake, 
So theſe I may defend from blot or blame: 


But ill I bear that any worthy name 
Of thoſe who virtue for their miſtreſs take, 
And hate the ſland' rer like the poiſonous ſake, 


Should deem my juſt reproof deſerving blame. 


Yet, if far: * ſpeak in my defenſe, 
It * vouchſafe her ſanction to my page, 
If * * ſweetly deign to ſmile applauſe, 
Aided by theſe and conſcious innocence, 

Tl boldly brave the CRITIC's utmoſt rage, 
And glory ſuff ring in ſo juſt a cauſe. 
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1 Modeſty, the third of that fair 
- May I unblam'd your favoring voice demand, 


| While arm'd with Truth's good ſhield alone I ſtand | 


Deep are the wounds ſhe gives, and hard to heal, 


I reck not much, nor bate my pious zeal, 


Who ſmile on Virtue, and whoſe ſmiles are Fame, 


SO N N R T SS 


To Mt * * 


band, 
Whom virtuous friendſhip, ill by churls deny d 
To Ladies gentle boſoms, hath ally'd, 


In Shakeſpear's cauſe determin'd to abide 
Th' outrageous efforts of inſulting pride, 
And marks of Calumny's deteſted brand? 


Yet though enrag'd her hundred tongues ſhe join 
With canker'd ſpite to blaſt my honeſt name, 


But to the Fair and Good my cauſe reſign, 


To the REVEREND 


Mr. WARBURTON, 


STR, 
F Fame is one of the ingredients, 285 
or, as you elegantly call them, 
Hwa of happineſs, F am more 


obliged to You, whom TI do not know, 


than to any perſon whom I do. Had 
not You called him forth to the public 
notice, the OTuzk Gentleman of Lin- 


 coln's-Inn might have died in the obſcu- 


rity, which, You ſay, his modeſty af- 
| fected; and the few people, who had 
read the laſt Edition of Shakeſpear, and 
the Supplement to it, after having ſighed 
over the one, and laughed at the other, 
i would ſoon have forgot both. 


AJ haue no reaſon to repent the | 


effects of that Curioſity which you 
have raiſed on my Subject, to borrow 
| _ ©* MaczeTn, Vol. VI. Page 392, 


A3 an- 


DEDICATION. 


another expreſſion of yours, I take 
this opportunity of thanking Vou for 
that civil treatment, ſo becoming a 
Gentleman and a Clergyman, which 1 
have received at your Hands, and offer 
to your protection a work, „b from 
« which, if Shakeſpear, or good Let- 
« ters, have received any advantage, 
and the Public any benefit or en- 


c tertainment, the thanks are due to 
00 Mr. Warburton.” A 


Tam, Sir, 


Not your enemy, aha: you | have | 
given me no great reaſon to be 


Your * hu mble Servant, 


22 Edwards. 


2 See Mr, Warburon' $ Preface, 3 20. 


c ANON S 


o F 


He has 4 right to alter any paſſage, whi 05 


He does not underſtand. 


Theſe alterations He may make, in n ſpite of the 
exatineſs of meaſure. 


' Where he does not like an expreſſion, and yet 
cannot mend it, He may abuſe bis Author far it. 


Or He may condemn it as a fooliſh interpola- 


tion, 


As every Author is to be corrected into all 


poſſible perfection, and of that perfection the 
Profeſſed Critic is the ſole judge; He may alter 
any word or Ne which does not want amend- 


A 4 ment, 


Profeſſed Critic has a right fo declare; 
that his Author wrote whatever He thinks 


| he ought to have written, with as much poſitive- 
Z neſs as if He had been at bis Elbow. | 


CANONS of CRITICISM. 
ment, or which will do, provided He can think 
of any thing, which he imagines will do better. 


He may find out obſolete words, or coin new 
ones, and put them in the place of ſuch, as He 
2 not like, or does not underſland. = 


He may prove à reading, or ſapport an ex—-— 
planation, by any ſort of reaſons, no matter 
Þhether good or bad. 


He may interpret bis Author fo, as to make 
bim mean direciiy contrary to what He ſays. - 


...  ſrould not allow. any Poetica licences 5 
| which He does not underſtand. 


He may make fooliſh amendments or explans- 


71 ons, and refute them, only to enhance the Va- 
lue of bis critical ill 


He may . out a bawdy or immoral meaning 
in his author, where there does not appear to be 


any. hint that Way. 


He need not attend to the low accuracy of or- 
thography, or pointing; but may ridicule Such 


trivial criticiſms in others. 


Yet, when He pleaſes to condeſeend to fuch 
work, - He may value himſelf upon it; and not 
only reſtore loft puns, but. point cut ſuch quaint- 
neſſes, obere, perbaps, the Author never thought 


of them. 
8 Ile 


— * 


| CANONS of CRITICISM: 
He may explane a difficult paſſage by words 


abſolutely unintelligible. : 


He may contradift himſelf for the fake of / | 
ing his critical A1 on both, fides of the queſtion. 


It will be neceſſary for the Profe ed Critic to 


have by him a good number of pedantic and abuſive 


— to throw about upon proper occafjans. 


He may explane his Author, or any former 


Editor of him, by ſupplying uch words, or 
Pieces of words, or marks, as be thinks fit for 
_ that purpoſe. 


He may uſe the very ſame reaſons for 8 


ing bis own obſervations, which He has dijallowed 


in his adverſary. 


As the de efign of writing notes is not ſo much 
to explane the Author's meaning, as to diſplay 
the Critic's knowlege ; it may be proper, to ſhew 


bt univerſal learning, that He minutely point 
out, from whence every metaphor and allufion 1s 
taken, 


if wil be proper, in order to ſhew his wit, 


eſpecrally if the Critic be a married Man, to tale 


every opportunity of ſneering at the Fair Sex. 
He may miſquote himſelf, or any body elſe, in 


order to make an occafion of wwriti ng N ozes, when 
He cannot ler wiſt find one. 


. The 


CANONS of CRITICISM. 


The Profe 5 Fd Critic, in order to furniſh his 
Quota to the Bookſeller, may write Norxs of No- 
thing, that is to ſay, Notes which either explane 

things which do not want explanation, or ſuch 

as do not explane matters at all, but merely 


* up fo much paper. 


difdenſe with truth, in order to give 
* wands a = rdea * his parts, or * the 
value of bis work. 


P R E- 


131 


P R E F * E. 
1 


Now appear in public not a little againſt 
my inclination; for I thought I had been 
quit of the taſk of reading the laſt edition of 

Shakeſpear any more, at leſt till thoſe, who 

diſapprove of what I have publiſhed concern- 

ing it, ſhould be as well acquainted with it as I 

am; and that perhaps might have been a re- 

prieve for life: but Mr. Warburton has drag- 
ged me from my obſcurity, and by inſinuating 
that I have written a libel againſt him (by 
which he muſt mean the Canons of CRITI- 
cls M, becauſe it is the only book I have writ- 

ten, I ſay by this unfair infinuation) he has ob- 
liged me to ſet my name to a pamphlet, which 
if I did not in this manner own before, it was 

I muſt confeſs owing to that fault Mr. War- 

burton accuſes me of; a fault, which He, who 
like Cato can have no compare for weakneſles 

in others, which his upright ſoul was never 
guilty of, thinks utterly unpardonable, and 
that is Modeſty : Not that I was either 
aſhamed of the pamphlet, or afraid of my ad- 
verſary; for I knew that my cauſe was juſt, and 

that truth would ſupport me even againſt a 

more tremendous antagoniſt if ſuch there be; 


but 


4 PREFACE. 

but I thought it a work, which though not un- 
becoming a man who has more ſerious ſtudies, 
yet was not of that conſequence as to found "y 
great matter of reputation upon. 

Since then I am thus obliged to, appear in 
public, I the more readily ſubmit, that I may 
have an opportunity of anſwering, not what 
Mr. Warburton has written againſt me, for that 
is unanſwerable, but ſome objections which 1 
hear have been made againſt the Canons by 
ſome of his friends. s 
It is my misfortune in this controverſy to be 
engaged with a perſon, who is better known 
by his name than his works, or to ſpeak more 
properly, whoſe works are more known than 
read, which will oblige me to uſe ſeveral ex- 
planations and references, unneceſſary indeed to 
| thoſe who are well read in him, but of conſe- 
ice towards clearing myſelf from the im- 

putation of dealing hardly by him, and ſaving 

my readers a taſk, which! confeſs I did not find 

a very pleaſing one. 
Mr. Warburton had promiſed the WY a 
moſt complete edition of Shakeſpear, and long 
before it came out raiſed our expectations of it 
by a pompous account of what he would do in 
hs General Dictionary. He was very hand- 
ſomely paid for what he promiſed, The ex- 
pete edition at length comes out, with a 
title-page importing that the Genuine Text col- 
lated with all the former editions, and then 


corrected and emended, is there ſettled. His 2 5 
ace 


e s 
face is taken up with deſcribing the great dif- 
ficulties of his work, and the great qualifica- 
tions requiſite to a due performance of it; yet at 
the ſame time he very cavalierly tells us, that 

theſe notes were among the amuſements of his 

younger years: and as for the Canons of Cri- 
_ ticiſm and the Gloſſary which he promiſed, he 
abſolves.himſelf, and leaves his readers to collect 
them out of his notes. — Ee 

I defire to know, by what name ſuch a be- 
haviour in any other commerce or intercourſe 
of life would be called? and whether a man 

is not dealt gently with, who is only laughed 
at for it? I thought then I had a right to laugh; 
and when I found ſo many haſty, crude, and 
to ſay no worſe, unedifying notes ſupported by 
ſuch magiſterial pride, I took the liberty he 
gave me, and extraded ſome Canons and an 
eſſay towards a gloſſary from his work. If he 
had done it, he had ſaved me the labor: it is 
poſſible indeed that he might not have pitched 
upon all the ſame paſſages as I did to collect 
them from, as perhaps no two people who did 
not conſult together would; but I defie him to 
ſay that theſe are not fairly collected, or that he 
is unfairly quoted for the examples: if Mr. 
Warburton would have been more grave upon 
the occaſion, yet I did not laugh ſo much as I 
might have done; and I uſed him with better 
manners than he ever did any perſon whom he 
had a controverſy with, except one gentleman 
whom he is afraid of, if I may except even * 
. ut 


6 PRE FACE. | 
But all this avails me nothing: I have read 
Shakeſpear at Lincoln's Inn; and have pub- 
| liſhed my Canons of Criticiſm; and for this I 
am to be degraded of my gentility. A ſevere 
ſentence this I find that reading of Shakeſpear 
is a greater crime than high-treaſon: had I 
been guilty of the latter, I muſt have been in- 
dicted by my addition, tried by my peers, and 
| ſhould not have loſt my blood till I had been 
attainted ; whereas here the puniſhment is in- 
_ curred zpſo facto without jury or trial. 
I might complain of Mr, Warburton to his 
Maſters of the Bench for degrading a Bariſter 
of their houſe by his ſole authority; but I will 
only reaſon coolly with him upon the equity of 
this new proceeding. han 
A Gentleman (if I do not mean myſelf, 
with Mr. Warburton's leave I may uſe that 
word) I ſay, a gentleman, deſigned for the ſevere 
ſtudy of the law, muſt not preſume to read, 
much leſs to make any obſervations on Shake- 
ſpear ; while a Miniſter of Chriſt, a Divine of 
the Church of England, and one, who, if either 
of the Univerſities would have given him that 
| honour, would have been a Doctor in Divinity, 
or, as in his preface he decently expreſſes it, 
* of the Occult Sciences, He, I ſay, may leave 
the care of his living in the country, and his 

chapel in town, to curates, and ſpend his Hea- 
ven- devoted hours in writing obſcene and im- 


rs. 
moral 
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moral notes on that author, and imputing to 
him ſentiments which he would have been 
aſhamed of. © „„ 
Who is Mr. Warburton? what is his birth, 
or whence his privilege? that the reputations 
of men both living and dead, of men in birth, 
character, ſtation, in every inſtance of true 
worthineſs, much his ſuperiors, muſt lie at the 
mercy of his petulant ſatire, to be hacked and 
mangled as his ill-mannered ſpleen ſhall prompt 
him ; while it ſhall be unlawful for any body, 
nnder penalty of degradation, to laugh at the 
unſcholar-· like blunders, the crude and far-fetch'd 
conceits, the illiberal and indecent reflections, 
which he has endeavoured with ſo much ſelf- 
ſufficiency and arrogance to put off upon the 
world as a ſtandard of true criticiſm? 
After being degraded from my gentility, I 
am accuſed of dulneſs, of being engaged againſt 
Shakeſpear, and of perſonal abuſe: for the 
firſt, zf, as “ Audrey ſays, the Gods have not 
made me poetical, I cannot help it; every body 
has not the wit of the ingenious Mr. Warbur- 
ton, and I confeſs myſelf not to be his match 
in that ſpecies of wit, which he deals out fo 
laviſhly in his notes upon all occaſions. As to 
the charge of being engaged againſt Shakeſpear, 
if he does not by the moſt ſcandalous equivo- 
cation mean His edition of Shakeſpear, it is 
maliciouſly falſe; for I defy him to prove that 
T ever either wrote or ſpoke concerning Shake- 
| A. you like ii. 
. ſpear, 


S-- PREFACE. 

ſpear, but with that eſteem which is due to 
the greateſt of our Engliſh Poets. And as to 
the imputation of perſonal abuſe, I deny it, and 
call upon him to produce any inſtance of it. I 
know nothing of the man but from his works, 
and from what he has ſhewn of his temper in 
them, I do not defire to know more of him; 
nor am | conſcious of having made one remark, 


which did not naturally ariſe from the ſubject 
before me, or of having been in any inſtance 


ſevere, but on occaſions where every gentleman 
muſt be moved, I mean where his notes ſeemed 
to me of an immoral tendency, or full of thoſe 
illiberal, common- place refle&ions on the fair 
ſex, which are unworthy of a gentleman or a 
man, much leſs do they become a divine and 
a married man: and if this is called perſonal 
abuſe, I will repete it till he is aſhamed of ſuch 
language, as none but libertines and the loweſt. 
of the vulgar can think to be wit; and this too 
flowing from .the fulneſs of his heart, where 
honeſt Shakeſpear gave not the leaſt occaſion for 


 ſuch'reflexions. - 


If any applications are made which I did not 
_ deſign, I cught not to be anſwerable for them; 

if this is done by Mr. Warburton's friends, they 
pay him an ill complement ; if by bunſelf, he 
muſt have reaſon from ſome unlucky co-inci- 
dences, which ſhould have made him more 
| cautious of touching ſome points; and he 
- ought to have remembered, that a man wah 2 
| | ; 3}OQUIC 
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Houſe is made of glaſs ſhould never begin throw- 


ing ſtones, 

But I have been told, that whatever was 
my deſign, my pamphlet has in fact done an 
injury both to Mr. Warburton, and his book- 

ſeller. I hope I am not guilty of this charge: 
to do him an injury in this caſe, I muſt have 

taken away from him, or hindered him from en- 

joying ſomething, which he had a right to; if I 

have proved that-he had no real right to ſome- 

thing which he clamed, this is not injuring him, 
but doing juſtice to Shakeſpear, to the public, 
and to himſelf, I am juſt in the caſe of a friend 
of mine who going to viſit an acquaintance, up- 
on entering his room met a perſon going out of 
it: Prithee Jack, ſays he, what do you do with 
that fellow? Why, 'tis Don Pedro di Mondongo 

my Spaniſh maſter. Spaniſh maſter! replies 

my friend, why he's an errant Teague: I know 

the fellow well enough, tis Rory Gebagan, I 
have ſeen him abroad where he waited on ſome 
gentlemen; he may poſſibly have been in Spain, 
but he knows little or nothing either of the 
language or pronunciation, and will ſell you 
the Tipperary Brogue for pure Caſtilian. Now 
honeſt Rory had juſt the ſame reaſon of com- 
plaint againſt this Gentleman, as Mr. Warbur- 
ton has againſt me, and I ſuppoſe abufed him 
as heartily for it; but nevertheleſs the gentle- 

man did both parties juſtice. In ſhort, if a 

man will put himſelf off in the world for what 
he is not, he may be ſorry for being OW, | 

” ut 
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but he has no right to be angry with the perſon 
who diſcovers him. „„ no 
As to his book ſellers, it muſt be acknow- 

leged that thoſe gentlemen paid very dear for 
the aukward complement he made them in his 


| preface, of their being, © not the worſt judges, 


* or rewarders of merit; but as to my hinder- 
ing the ſale of the book, the ſupplement did 
not come out till a twelvemonth after the pub- 
lication of Mr. Warburton's Shakeſpear; and in 
all that time it had ſo little made its way, that 
I conld meet with no-body, even among his 
admirers, who had read it over; nor would peo- 
ple eaſily believe, that the paſſages produced as 
examples to the Canons were really there; ſo 
that if it had merit, it was of the ſame kind 
with that of Falſtaff's, it was tao thick to ſhine, 
and foo Heavy to mount, for people had not found 
it out, only they took it for granted that an 
edition by Mr. Pope, and Mr. Warburton, muſt 
be a good one. oe =. 
But the publication of the ſupplement has 
prevented the ſale ſince that time. If it has, it 
muſt be becauſe the object ons it contains againſt 
that performance are well grounded ; other- 
wiſe, a little twelve-penny pamphlet could ne- 
ver ſtop the progreſs of eight large oftavo vo. 
lumes: the impartial public would have con- 
demned the pamphlet, and bought up the 
book: If then thoſe objections are juſt, what 
have J done, but diſcovered the faultineſs of a 
commodity, which Mr. Warburton had put off 


upon 
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upon them, and they were, though innocently, 
putting off upon the public for good ware? In 
this caſe, therefore, Mr. Warburton ought to 
make them amends; though I doubt he will 
_ caveat emptor, and the complement in 
ais preface, againſt refunding. A Br NN 
I thought it proper to haſten this new edition, 
which Mr. Warburton's ungentleman like at- 
tack made neceſſary for my defenſe, as much 
as poſſible; and am proud to acknowlege that I 
have received conſiderable aſſiſtance in it from 
a gentleman, who in a very friendly manner re- 
ſented the ill uſage I have met with as much as 
if it had been done to himſelf. I have added a 
few new Canons, and given a great many more 
examples to the others: though becauſe I would 
neither tire my reader or myſelf, nor too much 
incroach upon Mr. Tonfon's property, I have 
left abundant gleanings for any body who will 
give himſelf the trouble of gathering them. 
This I hope will anſwer one objection I have 
heard, that I had ſelected the only exceptiona- 
ble paſſages, a few faults out of great numbers 
of beauties, of which the eight volumes are 

full. This will never be ſaid by any perſon 
who has read the eight volumes; and they who 
do not care to give themſelves that trouble, 

- ought not to paſs too haſty a judgment: whe- 
ther it be true or no will appear to thoſe who 
ſhall peruſe theſe ſheets. That there are good 
notes in his edition of Shakeſpear I never did de- 
ny; but as he has had the plundering of two 
| „ a 2 dead 
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dead men, it will be difficult to know which 
are his own; ſome of them, I ſuppoſe may be; 
and hard indeed would be his luck, if among ſo 
many bold throws, he ſhould have never a win- 
ning caſt; but 1 do inſiſt that there are great 
numbers of ſuch ſhameful blunders, as diſparage 
the reſt, if they do not di ſcredit his title to 
them, and make them look rather like * 
hits, than the reſult of judgment. 

Thus I have, for the ſake of the public, at 
my own very great haſard, though not of life 
and limb, yet of reputation, ventured to attack 
this giant critic, who ſeemed to me like his 
| brother Orgaglis, of whom Spenſer ſays, 

ö Book I. Canto 7. St. 9. 


The greateſt Earth bis uncouth Mother was, 
And bluftering olus his boafted Sire, 


And ſhe, after a hard labour, 


Brought forth this monſtrous Maſſe of earthly | 
Slime, 


Puff d up with empty wind, and ld with 
ſinful Crime. 
I have endeavoured to handle him as prince 
Arthur did Orgoglio, and the public muſt judge 
whether the event has been like what happened 
to his brother on the ſame experiment. 
But ſoon as breath out 0 4 hoy breaf did paſſe, 
The 2 reat body which the Giant bore 
Na, — 2 quite, and of that monſtrous Maſſe 
Mas not hi ng ft but lite an empty bladder was. 
nto 8. St. 24. 
The 
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The world will not long be impoſed on by 
ungrounded pretenſes to learning, or any other 
qualification; nor does the Knowledge of words 
alone, if it be really attained, make a man 
learned: every true judge will ſubſcribe to Sca- 
liger's opinion: „ If, ſays he, a perſon's learn- 
ing is to be judg ed ofby his read nobody 
can deny Euſebius the e of a learned 


« man; but if he is to be eſteemed learned, 


„ who has thewn judgment together with bis 
“reading, Euſchius is not ſuch,” 
I ſhall conclude in the words of a calls. 


brated author on a like occafion, 9 It was 


not the purpoſe of theſe remarks tocaſt a ble- 
5 miſh on his envied fame, but to do a piece of 

* juſkiceto the real merit both af the work, and 
6 2 author, by that beſt and gentleſt method 
© of correction, which nature has ordained in 
ſuch a caſe, of laughing him daun to his pro- 
per rank and character. 


* Remarks on the Jeſus Catal, p. 57s * 
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ONGU E-doughey Pedant; whoſe ambirious 
mind . 


Promprs thee beyond thy native dach to for, 
And, imp'd with borrow'd plumes of Index-lore, 
Range through the Vaſt of Science unconfin'd! 


Not for thy wing was ſuch a flight aefign'd: 
Know thy own ftrength, andwiſe attempt no more; 3 
But lowly ſkim round Error's winding ſhore 
In queſt of Paradox from Senſe refin d. 


Much haſt thou written—more than will be read; 
Then ceaſe from Shakeſpear thy unhallow'd rage, 
Nor by a fond o'erweening pride miſ-led, 
Hope fame by injuring the ſacred Dead: 
Know, who would comment well his godlike page, 
Critic, muſt have a Heart as well as Head. 


INT RO. 


— 3 


INTRODUCTION 


To the Firſt Edition: . 7 
HAKESPEAR, an author of the greateſt 
genius that our, or perhaps any. other, 
country ever afforded, has had the misfortune 
to ſuffer more from the careleſſneſs or ignorance 
of his editors, than any author ever did. 

The firſt editions were, as Mr. Fope a ob- 
ſerves, printed from the prompter's book, or 
« the piece-meal parts written out for the 
* players,” and are very much disfigured * 
_ blunders and interpolations. 
At length, ſays Mr. Warburton, he had : 
" bi appointment of an editor in form. But the 
* bookſeller, whoſe dealing was with wits, hav- 
ing learnt of them I know not -what filly 
maxim, that none but a poet, ſhould preſume 
t to meddle with a poet, engaged the ingenious 
Mr. Rowe to undertake this employment. A 
* wit indeed he was; but fo utterly unacquaint- 
te ed with the whole buſineſs of criticiſm, that 
© he did not even collate or conſult the friſt edi- 
tions of the work he undertook to publiſh,” 
[T wiſh this does not appear to be the fault of 
other editors beſide Mr. Rowe] © but contented 


Mr. Pope's Prof. p41 Þ» Mr. W.'s Pref. p. 8. 
a4 " „ himſelf | 
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« himſelf with giving us a meagre account of 


c the author's life, interlarded with ſome com- 


“ mon- place ſcraps from his writings.” The 


| leaner Mr. Rowe's account was, it certainly 


ſtood the more in need of larding ; but meagre 
as it is, it helps a little to ſwell out Mr. War- 


burton's edition. 


The bookſellers however, who from employ- S 
ing Mr. Rowe are henceforth grown to be © pro- 
prietors, * not diſcouraged by their firſt unſuc- 


4 cetsful effort, in due time, made a ſecond; 
«© and (though they ſtill” [fooliſhly] . tuck to 
& their poets) with infinitely more ſucceſs, in 

* the choice of Mr. Pope.” And what did he 


do? Why < by the mere force of an uncommon 


genius, without any particular ſtudy or pro- 


te feſſion of this art,” he told us which plays he 
thought genuine, and which ſpurious; and de- 
graded as interpolations ſuch ſcenes as he did 


not like in thoſe plays which he allowed. He 


then (that is, after he had by his own judg- 
ment determined what was worth mending) 
“ conſulted the old editions,” and from them 
mended a great number of faulty places. 

« Thus far Mr. Pope,” which, it ſhould 
ſeem, was as far as a poet could go, But alas! 


there was a great deal more to be done before 
4e Shakeſpear could be reſtored to himſelf.” 


Sanctius his animal, mentiſque capacius altz . 
_  Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cætera poſlit. 


The poets were to clear away the rubbiſh, and 
then to make way for amore maſterly workman. 


6 Mr. W.'s Pref. P- 9. 
| eng „ This 


INTRODUCTION. 
This therefore Mr. d with 

e deſty and prudence left ta the critic by 

e ſion: and to give the utmoſt poſkible perfec- 


tion to an edition of Shakefpear, he with equal 


judgment and fucceſs pitched on Mr. Warbur- 
ton to fupply his deficiency. 

Here then is the foundation of the Alliance 
between: poet and critic, which has this advantage 
over the famous one betweer church and fate, 
that here are evidently two diſtin& contracting 
parties: it is formed, not between Mr. Pope the 
critic, and Mr. Pope the poet; but between Mr. 

| Warburton the critic, and Mr. Pope the poet; 
and the produce of this alliance is a ſort of A 
of Uniformity which is to put a ſtop to, by being 
the laſt Inſtance * of, the prevailing folly of 
« altering the text of celebrated authors with- 
te out talents or judgment; and to “ ſettle and 
eſtabliſh the text of Shakeſpear fo as none ſhall 
| hereafter dare diſpute it 
Let us pauſe a little, and admire the profound 
judgment and happy ſucceſs of the projector of 
this alliance. The reaſons hinted at for Mr. 
Pope's not undertaking this work alone, are his 
creat modeſty and prudence; the one made him 
judge himſelf unfit for this arduous taſk; the 
other prevented his undertaking it, as he was un- 
fit. Now if his co-adjutor had had the ſame 
qualities, what were we the nearer? How ſhould 
one be able to make up the deficiences of the 
other? There myſt be a boldneſs of conjecture, 
a hardineſs in maintaining whatever is once aſ- 
2AM. W. 's Pref. p. 10. * ib. p. 19. ® See the title. 
ſerted, 
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ſerted, and a profound contempt of all other 
editors, in a profeſs'd critic ; which are incom- 
patible with the qualities beforementioned, but 
which you will ſee the advantages of in many 


inſtances in Mr. Warburton's edition. 


To return. Here was work to be done in 


publiſhing Shakeſpear, which poets were not fit 


for. Though you might believe this on Mr. 
Warburton's word, or collect it from the bad 


ſucceſs of the poetical editors, and from the 


I fcrudeand ſuperficial judgments on books and 


things made by another great poet, which 
has given riſe to a deluge of the worſt ſott of 


critical jargon,” yet I ſhall give you undeni- 
able proof of it by one or two inſtances out of 
many which are to be met with in Mr. War- 


burton' s edition. 
In King Lear 8, Act III. Sc. 3. the fool ſays, 


Pl! ſpeak a prophecy or e' er I go. 
which Mr. Warburton alters to 


 Pll ſpeak a proph'cy or o cer I go. 


- where the word prophecy is with great N . 
I cannot ſay melted, but hammer d into a diſſyl- 


lable, to make room for the word qo, and two 
have the additional beauty of the open vowels, 


ſo much commended by Mr. Pope in his Art of 


Criticiſm, which — 4 a ſine contraſt to the 
agreeable roughneſs of the former pore of the 
line. 


M. wos rer p.18, 19. „ Ul VI. 5. 26 


I ſnall 
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I ſhall not diſpute the genuineneſs of this pro- 
phecy, which is not, as Mr. Pope ſays, in the 
ald edition; nor whether it is neceſſary to make 
the fool divide his. diſcourſe with the method 
and regularity of a ſermon; but what I admire 
in this emendation, even above the harmony of 
the numbers, is the reaſon given for it; becauſe 
or &er I go is not Engliſh. On the contrary, if 
we examine, I believe it will be found that “er, 
which is a contraction of ever, is never uſed, as 
it is here, in the ſenſe of before, without or being 


5 either expreſs d or underſtood. I may fay there 


is hardly a more common expreſſion in our lan- 
guage; and, not to mention the Dictionaries, 
which render or ever by antequam, prius-quam, 

Mr. Warburton, as Dr. Caius ſays, © has pray 
„ his pible well, to ſay an expreſſion is not 
Engliſh, which he may meet with frequently 


there; OR EveER your pots can feel the thorns — 


Pſal. Ivili. 8. Ox Ever the filver cord be looſed, 
Eccleſ. xit. 6. On EVER they came at the bottom 


of the den, Dan. vi. 24. We, on EvER he come : 


near, are ready to kill bim, Acts xxiii. 15. Nay 
Shakeſpear himſelf uſes it, uncorrected 2 — 
Warburton, in Cymbeline, Vol. VII. p. 241. 
oer cer I could 
Give him that parting kiſs. . 
And elſewhere. 
Though Mr. Warburton, PER it makes for 
his purpoſe, * interprets @ thing of no vowels 
by i. e. without ſenſe, yet on other occaſions he 
® Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. I. p. 290. > Vol. VII. p. 398. 
ſeems 
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ſeems very fond of theſe elifions, fo much 
avoided by the ill-judging poets, In 1 Hen. VI. 
Vol. IV. p. 489. where the vulgar editions, 
that is all but his own, have, 
| _—tis preſent death. 
He aſſures us that Shakepear wrote 
nb preſence vs dk. 
a line which ſeems penned for Cadmus when 
in the ſtate of a ſerpent. 
Once more. In Othello, Act III. Sc. 7. the 
common editions read, Do 
Farewel the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, th? ear-piercing fife. 
This epithet of ear-piercing a poet would have 
thought not only an harmonious word, but very 
properly applied to that martial inſtrument of 
muſic; but Mr. Warburton ſays, I would ” read, 
_ th' fear-ſperfing file. 
which is ſuch a word as no poet, nor indeed 
any man who had half an ear, would have 
thought of; for which he gives this reaſon, 
| which none but a Profefſed Critic could have 
thought of, that piercing the ear is not an 
effett on the bearers. A 
Mr. Pope has been blamed by ſome people 
for the very fault which Mr. Warburton charges 
To do Mr. W. juſtice, I would ſuſpe® this is a falſe print; 
it ſhould be, I would write, for no. man living can read ſuch a 


L̃luſter of conſonants. 
ol. VIII. p 345. 


On 
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on the other poetical editor, Mr. Rowe; not 
attending enough to the buſineſs he pretend- 
ed to undertake; it has been faid that he ra - 
ther yielded to the haſty publication of ſome 

notes, which he had made obifer in reading of 
Shakeſpear, than performed the real work of 

an editor. If this be not ſo, what a prodigious 
genius muſt Mr. Warburton be, who can ſup- 
ply what Mr. Pope, © by the force of an un- 
dec common genius,” and in his matureſt age, 

could not perform, merely by giving us obſer- 
vations and notes, which, though they © 2 take 
c in the whole compaſs of criticiſm, yet (to 
re uſe his own words) b ſuch as they are, were 
* among his younger amuſements, when ma- 
ny years ago he uſed to turn over theſe ſort 
« of writers to unbend himſelf from more ſeri- 
* ous applications! And here I muft do Mr. 
Warburton the juſtice to ſay, that, however 
he may be ſlandered by the ignorant ot mali- 
cious Tartufes, it is very apparent that he has 
not interrupted his more ſerious ſtudies by giv- 
ing much of his time and attention to a play- 

Mr. Pope's however, I ſuppoſe, was as good 

an edition as a mere poet could produce; and . 

nothing, as Mr. Warburton juſtly obſerves, 
e will give the common reader a better idea 
ce of the value of Mr. Pope's edition, than the 
« two attempts which have been fince made 


2 Mr. W.'s Pref. p. 14. Þ Ib.p. 19. Mr. W.“! 
Pref. p. 10. 


©. by 
2 
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9 by Mr. Theobald, and Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
in oppoſition to it; who left their author 
« in ten times a worſe condition than they 
e found him.” And this will plainly appear to 
any one who compares Mr. Pope's firſt edition 
with Mr. Theobald's, before the bookſellers had 
an opportunity of tranſplanting the blunders of 
the latter into the text of the former; as indeed 
no ſmall number of readings, from both thoſe 
condemned editions, have unluckily crept into 
Mr. Warburton's alſo. 
Mr. Pope ambitiouſly wiſhed * that his edi- 
tion ſhould be melted down into Mr. Warbur- 
ton's, as it would afford him a fit opportunity 
of confe eng his miſtakes ; but this Mr. War- 
burton with prudence refuſed; it was not fit 
that the poet's and the critics performances 
ſhould be confounded; and though they are, as 
we may ſay, rivetted together, particular care is 
taken, that they ſhould never run the one into 
the other; they are kept entirely diſtinR, and 
poor Mr. Pope i } 
3 diſappointed, pranceaF', 
With all his imperſections on his head. 


| To conclude. Nothing ſeems wanting to 


this moſt perfect edition of Shakeſpear, but the 
 Canonsor RuLes for Criticiſm, and the GLos- 


*  SARY, Which Mr. Warburton “ left to be col- 


lected out of his Notes; both which I have 


© Mr. W.'s Pref. p. 19. e That is the reading of the old 
Editions. Pref. p. 14, 15. | | | | | 


endea- 
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endeavoured in ſome meaſure to ſupply, and 
| have given examples to confirm and illuſtrate 
each Rule: And I a when Mr. Warburton's 
edition is thus completed, by the addition of 
what his want of leiſure only hindered him 
from giving the public, it will fully anſwer the 
ends he propoſed in it; which are, * Firſt, 
« to give the unlearned reader a juſt idea, and 
conſequently a better opinion, of the art of 
criticiſm, now ſunk very low in the popular 
eſteem, by the attempts of ſome, who would 
needs exerciſe it without either natural or ac- 


_ & quired talents, and by the ill ſucceſs of others, 


cc 
cc 
c«c 


« to try them upon Engliſh authors. And ſe- 

< condly, to deter the * unlearned writer from 

% wantonly trifling with an art he is a ſtranger 
to, at the expence of his own reputation, 

<« and the integrity of the text of eſtabliſhed 

% authors; which, if this example will not 

do, I know not what will. 

Mr W.'s Pref. p. 14, 15. 

* N. B. A writer may properly be called anlearned, who, 


cc 


who ſeem to have loſt both when they come 1 


notwithſtanding all his other knowledge, does not underſtand =_ 


ſubject which he writes upon. 


N. B. 


N R The additions! Evanpler, aut 
new Canons, are diſtinguiſhed by an 
—”—_ iſe prefixed. 


1 1 


THE 


CANONS Or cRULES 


CRITICISM 


ms out of 


Mr. „ Warburton" 8 Notes on 2 | 


CANON I. 


A Profe fed Critic has a right to declare, that 
his Author wrote whatever he thinks he 


Nould have written, with as much poſi itrveneſs as 
if be had been at bis elbow, * 


EXAMPLE 1. Vol. IV. p. 330. 
« Never went with his forces into France.” 
«© Shakeſpear wrote the line thus, 
* Ne er went with his full forces into France.“ 
Exanee, 2. Ib. Shakeſpear wrote © as rich with 
oo prize.” | 
U. ExAur. 


- — _ Sy 
—— war -— 


. 


2 The Canons of Criticiſm. Can. I. 
ExXAMP. 3. Vol. * p. 163. 9 


* ſee too.” 


Exaur. 4.— p. ; 39. hen Shakeſpear wrote 
* make more TIE,” &c. 


„Ex AUp. 5. Vol. IV. 2 333. 
** So many thouſand actions once a foot” 


« Shakeſpear muſt have wrote” - 
v once a foot,” i. e. at once.” Waxs. 


Yet doubt Mr. Warburton cannot ſifew an in- 
| ſtance, where at has ſuffered this apoſtrophe, before 
his Edition in 1 747. 


__ ®*Exame. 6. Vol. I. p. 444. We maſt read as 
Shakeſpear wii bout queſtion wrote, 


And thyſelf fellow Curtis. ” Wars. 


 *Exame. a: LY. m £5 ny VI 
Certainly Shakeſp pear wrote ai. 


Eu aur. 8. vol. II. p. 250. Love's LABOR'S LOST. 
&« Tt inſinuateth me of infamy.” 


Mr. Theobald had corrected this to infanie ( from 
inſania) Mr. Warburton's note is, There is no 
need to make the Pedant worſe. than Shakeſpear 
% made him, who without doubt wrote inſanity. ” 


Warns. 


But why without Joube ? Shakeſpe ar underſtood 
the Characters he drew, and why might not this Pe- 
dant, as well as others, chooſe to coin a new word, 
when there was an old one as good ? In ſhort, why ; 


4 might 


Can I. The Canons of Criticiſm. 3 
might not Holofernes take the ſame e liberty as Mr. 


Warburton fo frequently does? 


To produce all the examples Mr. Wale has 
furniſhed us with to this Canon, would be to make 
an extract from a 


true ſpirit of a Profeſſed Cone? 3 


— Exam. 9. Vol. Iv. p. 129. 1 ins IV, 
where lady Kate ſays to Hotſpur, 
“ and thou haſt talk'd 


CCC 


Of paliſadoes, frontiers, parapets,” &c. 


In the ſpecimen of Mr. Warburton's performance, 
which was given us in the General Dictionary, under 
the article of Shakeſpear, note Q his words on 


this paſſage are as follows, 


| =, Aft hors ˙ cececentaicn of the appa- 


* ratus of a ſiege and defence but the impertinent 
© word frontiers, which has to do in the 
<« buſineſs, has crept in amongſt them. Snax E- 
« SPEAR WROTE Rondeurs, an old French word for 


« the round towers in the walls of ancient fortiſi- 
* cations. The Poet uſes the ſame word engliſhed 


« in K. Jonx, Vol. III. p. 408. 
« *Tis not the raunders of your old fac'd walls” 


„This word was extremely proper here, and exactly 
in place too, between the Paliſadoes and Para- 
« pets; for firſt is the paliſade, then the baſtion, 


« and then the parapet of the baſtion : fot the old 


« baſtion was firſt a round tower, afterwards it was 


<« reduced to a ſection of only the exterior face, as 
4 . 
2 | « at 


great part of his Notes; however, 
I cannot help adding one more, which ſhews the 5 


4 De Canons of Criticiſm. Can. 1. 
« ar length it received the improvement of its pre - 
ſent form, with an angle, flanks, and ſhoulders.” 
JJ. 1 TIA 
Yet notwithſtanding the extreme propriety of this 
word, and the exact order of place too in which it 
ſtands, all this parade of military ſkill is ſilently 
dropped in Mr. Warburton's edition, and we are 
directed to read after the Oxford Editor, 
—FoRTINS. 
I do not think it a matter of very great conſe- 
quence which of the words is retained, becauſe it 
| ſeems not at all requiſite, that what a man talks in 
his ſleep, and is repeted by a Lady, who is not ſup- 
poſed to be deeply ſkilled in ſuch matters, ſhould 
have all the preciſeneſs of terms and method, which 
| , would be expected in a treatiſe on fortification : 
However, it would have been candid in Mr. War- 
burton, to have owned his miſtake, and to have 
acknowledged the correction of it, though it came 
from a gentleman, <©* who had been recommended 
„to him as a poor Critic,” and whoſe neceſſities 
he boaſts to have ſupplied : but to give up at once 
what SHAKESPEAR WROTE, and Mr. Warburton 
had ſupported with ſuch a pompous ſhew of learn- 
ing, merely on an hint from ſo deſpiſed an Editor, 
looks as if he had a mind to be thought the adviſer 
of the emendation. + + 8 ; 


dee Mr. W's Preface, p. 10. 


Can. II. The Canons ” Critici ſm. * 


CANON II. 


He has a right to alter any Page whi 65 be 
dlees not underfiand. 


Fxany. 1. K. Hzngy vm. Vol. V. p. 400. 


7 Which of che peers 
Have uncontemn'd. gone by him, or at leſt 
<< Strangely neglected?” 

| 4. The plain ſenſe requires to read 


1 —_ not neglected.· Wars. 


The plain ſenſe, to any one who attends to Shake- 
ſpear's manner of expreſſing himſelf, is, Which of 
| Peers has gone by him not contemned, or, at 
left, not ſtrangely neglected? He leaves the par» 

ticle not, which is included in the compound an- 
contemu d, to be ſupplied before the latter clauſe. 

There is an inſtance of a like manner of expreſſion 


RT. „ know her for 
„A ſpleeny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 


«« Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i th boſom of 
“ Ourhard-ruP'd king. 


where we muſt ſupply <* that it is not whole- 


„ ſome.” 

And there is the like Ellipfis i in this paſſage, 
—— What friend of mine, 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 


Continue in my liking ? Nay gave notice 
* He was from thence diſcharged?” p. 386. 


But there are more than tuo editors of Shake- 
ſpear, who have © regarded Shakeſpear's anomalies 
% (as we may call . 

B 3 8 


De Canons of Criticiſn. Can. II. 
5 2 text, which therefore they have caſhier d, to 


make room for a jargon of their _ as Mr. 
"WHOS obſerves 1 in his Preface, p- 16. 


ExAMp. 2. Vol. VII. p 88. Romzo anD Jux izr. 


Now afore God, this rev'rend holy friar 
&« All our whole city is much bound 20 him. 


4 to him.] For the Jake of che grammar I would 


= ſuſpect Shakefpear wrote, 
1 much bound to bymn,” 
— 5. * praiſe, celebrate.” Wars, 


And I, for the ſake of Mr. Warburton, would 
ſuſpect, that he was not thoroughly awake when he 


made this Amendment. It is a place that wants no 


b ; Shakeſpear uſes the nominative caſe ab- 
| Tohite, or rather elliptical, as he does in HAMI ET. 


Four Majeſty and we that have free ſouls, 


It touches us not.“ Vol. VIII. p. 196. 


« But yeſternight, my Lord, ſhe and that Fri riar 
I ſaw them at the priſon.” 


MrasuRE FOR Mzasuzz, Vol. I. P. 444. 


* The trumpery in my BY bring it hither.” 
70. TzMPEST. 


And thisis a frequent way 7 of 77 even in 
Proſe. 
Exaur. 3. Vol. III. p. 64. A's vll THAT 

8 ENDS WELL, EL 

« Diana.—Think you 'tis ſo? 

% Hellen. Aye ſurely, meer the truth. 

We ſhould read meerlye truth, i. e. cen, So 

6 Sir Thomas Moore, 


9 That we may merejye meet in heaven.” Wars. 
Why 


Can. II. The Canons i Criticiſm. 7 


Why ſhould we not keep to Shakeſpear's words, 
and ſay, he uſes: the adjective adverbially, a8 he 
does in many other 4 equal ravenous, as he 
« ſubtil.“ V. 330. HEN. VIII. I am myſelf in- 
different honeſt.“ VIII. 184. HAMLET. Not needed 
Mr. Warburton to quote Sir Thomas Moore here, 
except for the obſolete way of ſpelling meerlye, which 
he has judiciouſly followed; for meer the truth, ſig- 
nifies, /mply, purely truth, not certainly, Tg a 
needleſs repetition of furth. 


Exany. 4. Vol. VI. p. 84. K. Lax, 
<« But mice and rats and ſuch ſmall deer 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year.” 


For deer, veniſon, Mr. Warburton, after Sir T. 
Hanmer, chooſes to read geer, dreſs or harneſs, | 


Exe. 5. Vol. V. p. 303. 
— * The adulterate Haſtings.” 


 adulterate Shakeſpear uſes for adulterous : but Mr. 
Warburton, becauſe he would be correcting, alters 
it to adulterer ; yet he left the word untouched i in 

that line Haar, Vol. VIII. p. 147. 


« Aye, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt.” 


Ex AMP. 6. Vol. III. p. 382. The WI IEA 
TaLE. 


The Fixture of her eye has motion in 4. 
6c This is fad nonſenſe. We ſhould read, 
© The Fiſſure of her eye, — 

«£6 the Socket, the place where the eye is. ” Wars, 


The meaning of the line in the original is, 

Though the eye be fixed (as the eye of a ſtatue al- 
Ways is) yet it ſeems to have motion in it, that 
84 :-: tremulous 
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tremulous motion which is perc fever in the eye 


of a * perſon, how — oever one endea- 
vours to | 


7 | Haakoſpene uſes the word in the Merry Wives 
or WinpsoR, Vol. I. p. 305. 


“ The firm Fixture of thy foot would give an 
_ 1 motion to thy gate,” &c. 


Fiſfure, Mr. Warburton? 8 word, never hgnifics a 
ſocket, but a ſlit, 


Exaur. 7. Vol. V. p 446. 
'— * Theſe are but ſwitches 10 em.” | 
Fs « To what, or whom ?— 


Me ſhould point it thus, 
©£ Theſe are but ſwitches. — o em. 


* i, e. Have at you, as we now ſay. He ſays this 
« as he turns upon the mob.“ Wars, 


To whom? ſays Mr. Warburton — why to the | 
mob. to them, is equivalent to, in their account; 
nor is there a more common expreſſion in the 
liſh language; ſuch a thing is nothing 10 them, 4 
trifle to them, a flea-bite to them, &c. 
It is however ſomething new that 4 THEM ſignifies 
: Have at YOU. 


 Exanp. 8, Vol. vil. p. 82. RouzO ann 
Juorixr. 


* Your firſt is dead, or *twere as good as he were, 
« As living gere, and you no uſe of him.” 


Here, ſignifies in this world, not in Verona, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer and Mr. Warburton, not under- 
ſtanding this, alter it to, living hence. 


—P. 265, 
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V9. 265, HamLET. | 
« And flights of angels fg thee to thy reſt.” 4 
What language is this of flights ſinging ? We 
& ſhould certainly read, | 
And flights of angels wing thee to thy reſt. 
10 j. e. carry thee to heaven.” Warn. 


What language is this? why Engliſh e 
if he underſtood it. A fight k flock, and is a very 


common expreſſion, as a flight of woodcocks, &c. 
If it had not been beneath a profeſs'd critic to conſult 


2 Dictionary, he might have found it rendered, 


Grex avium, in Littleton; Une volt, in Boyer; and 


why a flight of angels may not ing, as well as a 
fig of larks Teſts * Mr. Warburton to ſhew. : 


Hwy, 9. Vol. VILL p. 299. OrneLo, | 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack.” 


This is a ſenſeleſs epithet. We ſhould read 
„ belighted beauty,” i. e. white and fair. Wars. 


It would have been but fair for Mr. Warburton to 
have given us ſome authority, beſides his own, for 
che word beligbted, at left in that ſignification: but 

till he does, we may ſafely think, that Shakeſpear 
uſed delighted, either for delightful, or which is de- 
lighted in. We may reckon it among his anomalies 

abovemention'd, and juſtify ourſelves by an obſerva- 

tion of Mr. Warburton's in CyMBELINE, Vol. VII. 

. 316. note 6. on the words inui/ible infling : *The 

t here transfers the term belonging to the ob- 

60 « Fe upon the ſubject, unleſs we will rather ſuppoſe 

„it was his intention to give inviſible (which has a 

* paſlive) an active ſignification.” —If Mr. W. had 
remembered this obſervation, and had only 

the places of the words object, ſubjet, pe any 


attrve, 
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ative, he needed not to have coined the word be- 
lighted for fair. ; - 


ExAMr. 10. Vol. VIII. p. 301— 
* defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard” 
& This is not Engliſh. We ſhould read diſſeat thy 
„ favour, i. e. turn it out of its ſeat, change it for 
* another.” Warn. 9 
Defeat ſignifies, among other things, to alter, to 
wido, as the word Afar, from x" it comes, 
does: Defeaſance has the ſame ſignification. But 
Mr. Warburton gives a pleaſant reaſon for his cor- 
_ reftion: * The word uſurped directs to this reading.” 
For you know uſurpation neceffarily implies the di/- 
ſeating or dethroning the former way 9 8 5 : 
Il aſk Mr. Warburton's pardon, for having in the 
former edition ſuſpected him of making that word, 
I find it is uſed by good authority; nevertheleſs * 
there is neither reaſon nor authority for bringing it in 


here. 


Ex Ap. 11. Vol. IV. p. 104. HENRY IV. | 
Thou haſt the moſt unſavoury ſimilies ; and art, 
“ indeed, the moſt incomparative, raſcallieſt, ſweet, 
cc young prince.” | 1 
„ incomparative, Oxford editor. Vulg. compara- 
five. WARB. 5 
This emendation of incomparative (I ſuppoſe in 
the ſenſe of incomparable) Mr. Warburton adopts 
for the ſame reaſon, which put Sir Thomas upon 
making it, becauſe he did not underſtand the com- 
mon reading comparative, which Shakeſpear uſes 
| here in the ſenſe of dealing in compariſons, or, if 
we may ſay ſo, a /imile-monger. In this place he 
uſes it as an adjective; but he has given us he Hove 
wor 
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word as a ſubſtantive in the ſame ſenſe in this ver. 
play, p. 160. 
« And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 
« To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh 
«© Of every beardleſs, vain comparative.” 
I think theſe gentlemen had the ſame reaſon for 
altering eration for atiraftion, a few lines lower, 
where after Prince Harry had ludicrouſly quoted a 
text of Scripture, F alſtaff ſays, O, "ow haft 
« damnable iteration.” —which, 1 ſuppoſe, means a 
way of repeting or 3 Scripture, 1 


Exaur. 12. Vol. IV. p. 152. 


„ Methinks, my moiety, north from Burton "EE 
In quantity equals not one of yours :” 


 «. Methinks, my moiety, —] Hotſpur is here j j 
c ſuch another divider as the Iriſhman, who ma 
& three halves: Therefore, for the honour of Shal 
« char » I will ſuppoſe, . with the Oxford edit: 
* that he wrote portion.“ Wars. 


If it were not for * chat fooliſh book-) Je. 

about the Iriſhman, theſe two editors might as wel. 

have ſuppoſed, that Shakeſpear uſed moiety for por- 

lion, ſhare, in general; for ſo he has uſed it in KINO 
Lax, Vol. VI. Pp: ”— | 


2 equalities are ſo weigb' d, that curjolity in 
66 « neither can make uſe of nm * ” 


Now theſe moietys were "only think parts. or ſhares 
2 5 


ExAur. 


| as all the editions 
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Eraur. 13 vol I. p. 104. Miss unszn Nicur's 
DREAM. 


— * my chief humour is for a tyrant; I could yy ; 
<« Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in.” 


we ſhould read, A part to tear 2 cap in, for 
<< as a ranting whore was called a fear-ſbeet, [2d 
10 part of HIN. IV.] ſo a ranting bully was called 

« 2 tear-cap.” Wars. 


Nic. Bottom's being called Bully Bottom ſeems 


to have given rife to this judicious conjefture ; but 


it is much more likely that Shakeſpear wrote, 

give it, © a port art to fear a cat 

— oy * which is a burleſque upon erculey's killing | 
2 on. ; 


Exaur. 4 vol. u. p- fs Mven apo ABOUr 
NoTHING, 


(c 88 on a thy ſeeming—I will write a it.” | 


„ What? a libel? Nonſenſe. We ſhould read, I 
* will rate againſt it, i. e. rail or revile.” Wars. 


Does Mr. Warburton then find it impoſſible to 
write, unleſs he writes a libel ? However that be, 
this emendation makes the matter worſe ; for we 
cannot ſay, Iwill rate ere a thing, or W inſt 


it, tho' rail we may; that is not 1 eter 
than K. 


Exaur. 15. vol. III. P. 431. KinG Joun, 


—— this day grows wondrous hot : 
* Some airy devil hovers in the ſky, 
„ And pour down miſchief“ 


«< We 
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« We muſt read fiery devil, if we will have the 
« cauſe equal to the cet. 5 Wang. PO, 


| Airy devil ſeems an alluſion to the Prince « the 
power of the air; but the effect deſcribed is powrin 


| down miſchief, which would ſuit a watery devil bet- 


ber than a fiery one. 


Exaur. 16. Vol. IV. p. 110. Fit pat of 
5 HENRY IV. 


00 108 all ſmarting with my wounds; being gal 4 


| _«& To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, 


Out of my grief, and my impatience . 
« Anſwer'd, negleCtingly, I know not what, &c. 


<« Tn the former editions it was, 


l then all ſmarting 1 with my wounds being cold, 
* To be ſo peſter'd,” &c. 


But in the beginning of the ſpeech, he repre- 
«« ſents himſelf at his time not as cold, but bet, and 
„ inflamed with rage and labour. 


When was dry with rage and extreme toil, ” &c. 


« I am perſuaded therefore, that * 


rote and pointed it thus, 


l then all ſmarting with my wounds; being gal'd 
NTIo be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay,“ Kc. WaR. 


Mr. Warburton, in order to make a contradiction 
in the common reading, and ſo make way for his 
emendation, miſrepreſents Hotſpur as at this time 
[when he gave this anſwer] not cold, but hot. It is 


true, that at the beginning of his ous he de- 
Tommy himſelf as * 


e dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon his ſword. ” 


Then comes in this gay gentleman, and holds him in 


an idle diſcourſe, the heads of which Horſpur g gives 


us, 


£ 
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us, and it is plain by the context, it muſt have laſt- 
ed a conſiderable while. Now the more he had 
heated himſelf in the action, the more, when he 
came to ſtand ſtill for any time, would the cold air 
affect his wounds: But though this imagined con- 
tradiction be the reaſon aſſigned for changing cold 
into gal d or galed (for ſo he miſ-ſpells it both in 
text and notes, to bring it nearer, I ſuppoſe, to the 
traces of the original) it is probable, = real reaſon 
for this emendation was, becauſe otherwiſe he could 
not make it join with the following line; 


"0 "mY be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay.“ 


But this objection will be removed, if we allow, 
what is undeniably the caſe in ſome other places, 
that the lines have been tranſpoſed; and read them 
| thus, 


I then all ** with my wounds being cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience 

<< To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, 

Anſwer negleCtingly,” &c. 


ae 17. Vol. II. p. 236. As vou LIKE . 


Clown. © You have ſaid; but whether wiſely or 
% no, let the foref judge.“ 


We ſhould read Foreſter, i. e. the Shepherd who 
.was there preſent, WaRB, 


It would have been kind in Mr. Warkoroa to 
have told us why we ſhould read forefer, when the 
other word is better. Nothing is more uſual than 
to ſay the town talks, the whole kingdom knows of 
ſuch a thing; and one would imagine Mr. War- 
burton could not have had a relation to one 2 

| ns 
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Ins of Coutt fo long, — | 
ing tried by his Country. 


„Exaur. 156. vol. II. p. 22. Mucn 40 | ABOUT 
; NoTrinc: 


* Therefore all hearts in love uſe their own tongües; 3 
Leet every eye negotiate for itſelf,” &c. 


Mr. Warburton, after the Oxford Editor, reads 
your own tongues: but there is no need of mend- 
ing the old reading, by an aukward change of the 
perſons; Let, which is expreſſed in the ſecond line, 
is underſtood in the firſt. See Ex. 21. 


*EXAMP. 19. Ibid. p. 47. TO | 
And for your writing ad reading, let them 
appear when there is no need of ſuch vanity---] 
« Dogberry is only abſurd, not abſolutely out of 


mis ſenſes. We ſhould therefore read more need.” 
Wars. 


What Mr. 8 ſays of „ is as 
much as can fairly be ſaid of Naa ek cor- 
rects only this one contradictory blunder of his 
among an hundred, of which his ſpeeches are full, 
and which make the humour of his Character. He 
is perpetually making theſe qui pro quos, as Mr. 
Warburton's friends the French call them. : 


* I9. Vol. II. p- 61. 


Who hath indeed moſt like a liberal villain 
Confeſs d the vile encounters they have had. 


moſt like a liberal villain] We ſhould read like 
& an illiberal villain.” Wars, 


This 
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This is what Mr. Warburton calls the rage 
correcbting; ; for if he had given to the word Liberal, 
the ſame explanation as he does in OTHELLo, Vol. 
VIII. p. 310. liberal for licentious, or even taken it 


for free, unreſerved, he needed not have altered 
3 words. 


*EXxAMP. 21. ibid. p. 63. 


But mine and mine] low d. and mine I prais d, 
<«. Aud mine that I was proud on — mine fo much, 
That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 


* Valuing of her—why ſhe—O ſhe is fallen,” &. 


The ſenſe requires, that we ſhould read As in 
theſe three places. Wars. 


And he on to give us what he imagines to 
de the e of 1 ee But this — 1 
is owing to want of attention, and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, makes it little better than nonſenſe; he takes 

mine to be the accuſative caſe, which is the nomi- 
native, in appoſition with ſhe. If theſe lines are 

read with proper pauſes, here is a fine climax, which 

is ſpoil'd by hi his emendation ; perhaps he did not 

know, that Jr i8 or that is to * underſtood after 
mine in the two firſt places, as it is is expreſſed i in the 
third. 


» ExAur. 22. Vol. II. p. 113. MzxcnanT or 
VENICE. 


« Yee to my. houſe left in the r FE ARFUL guard 
Of an unthrifty knave— 
« But ſurely fearful was the moſt ruſty 3 for 


a houſe-keeper, in a populous city—I ſuppoſe 
<« therefore, that Shakeſpear wrote 


ol FEARLESS guard, i. e. careleſs, &c. W 
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And upon this ſuppaſſtion he alters the text with- 
out giving any authority for uſing fearleſs for care- 


l/s; forgetting in the mean time, that if Launcelot 
was fearful, he might run away. But there is no 
need either of that conſtruction, or Mr. Warbur- 
ton's alteration. Fearful guard, here means, a 
* of which he has reaſon to be afraid, which 


he cannot truſt or rely on. 


*Examy. 23. Vol. II. p. 286. Love's Lazor's 
LOST. 


« And cuckow buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight” 


] wouldread thus, | 
« Dopaint the meadows much bedigbi,“ 


e j. e. much bedecked or adorned, as they are in 
_« ſpring time.” Wars. 


But if they are much bedight already, they little 
need painting. 


*ExanP. 24. Vol. II. p. 337. As YOU LIKE IT. 
O moſt gentle Jupiter! 


«© We ſhould read Juniper —alluding to the 
% proverbial term of a Juniper lecture: a ſharp 


** or unpleaſing one; Juniper being a rough prick- 
* Plant. * WAR. 


Not to take notice of this gentle, 1 prickly 
plant, which Mr. Warburton has tound out, I be- 
| leve no body but he would have dreamed of a Ju- 


niper lecture here, any more than above, where the 
ſame Roſalind ſays, 


* O Jupiter ! how weary are my ſpirits 


C * EXAMP. 


Y*"®x ⁵ „„ 
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*EXAMP. 25. Vol. V. p. 8. 2 Henny VI. 

« And all the wealthy kingdoms of the wef.” 

| © Certainly Shakeſpear wrote ef.” Wars. 
Why ſo certainly? Has Mr. Warburton forgot 
what he ſeems deſirous of making Shakeſpear al- 


lude to in ſome places; the diſcovery of the Weſt- 
Indies, and the EP of immenſe gain from that 


new Oy? 4 


*Exanp. 26. Vol. UI. p- 309. Wivrzx' Tar. 


<« I fay, good Queen, 


« And would by combat make her good, ſo were 


«© A man, the worſt about you. 


* Surely ſhe [ Paulina] could not fay, that were 
© ſhea man fo worſt of theſe the courtiers about the 
4 King] ſhe would vindicate her miſtreſs's honor 


* againſt the King's ſuſpicions in ſingle combat. 
„ Shakeſpear, I am perſuaded, wrote 


A man on th' <orft about you. 


i. e. were Ta man, I would vindicate her honor on 
*« the worſt of theſc ſycophants about you.” Wars. 


But /zrely this emendation is for want of under- 
ſtanding Engliſh. If the text had been, a man the f 


about you, there would have been a neceſlity for ſome 


alteration; bur the worſt man here, does not ſignify 


the wickedef?, but the weakeſt, or leaſt warlike: 10 a 
beiter man, the beſt man in company, frequently refer 


to courage and ſkill in fighting, not to moral g 


*ExAup. 27. Vol. IV. p. 430. HENRY V. 
Thus far with rough and all unable pen 
Our bending author hath purſu'd the ſtory” 


Our 
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Our bending author We ſhould read, 
“ Blending author 


So he ſays of him juſt afterwards manglng by 
<« ſtarts.” Wars. 


1 believe we ſhall hardly meet with the word 
blending, thus neutrally uſed in any good author, 
and I am ſure we ſhall not meet with ſuch a reaſon 


in any good critic ; becauſe he ſays juſt afterwards, 
mangling, a reaſon which deſerves to be ranked un- 


der Canon VIII. but I doubt Mr. Warburton took 


mangling tor mingling, and had a mind to Introduce 
a beautiful tautology. 


Bending may either ny unequal to the taſk, 


or ſuppliant, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it in Ha AMLET, 
Vol. VIII. p. 193. 


— © ftooping to our clemency. 0 


This is plain enough, . but (as Mr. Warburton 
„ ſays, p. 481. of this volume) what will not a 
" Puranng critic obſcure? * 


„Ex aur. 28. Vol. Il. p. 410, Taxing oF THE 
SHREW. 


—— farther than at home, 
« Where ſmall experience grows but in a few. 


« Mere ſmall experience grows but in a 4. few] Thus 
« nonſenſe ſhould be read thus, . 


Where ſmall experience g grows but in 4 metv. 


« j. e. a confinement at home. And the mean- 
ing is, that no improvement is to be e 3 of 
e thoſe who never look out of doors. ” 


And he ſupports his uſe of the word by a line of 
Fairfax, 

She hated chambers, cloſets, * metut. © 

C 2 80 
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So becauſe Fairfax calls a chamber, or a cloſet, a 

mew, Mr. Warburton will call a whole country ſo. 

Mr. Theobold explanes it, except in @ few, i. e. 

Inſtances are uncommon; which is not nonſenſe: but 

3 the place ſhould be pointed thus, 

ek home, 

Where ſmall experience grows. — But in a few, 

1 — Hortentio, thus it ſtands with me, &c. 

i. e. in ſhort, in a few words. 


So in Hex. VIII. Act II. Scene I. . Pll tell you 
in à little.“ 


Second Part of Hzx. IV. A& I. Vol. III. p. 445: 
Theobald, I. Edition. 


* In few; his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
Even to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp,“ &c. 


 Mxasuxz rox MzaAsuRkE, Act I. Scene the laſt, 
Vol. I. p. 324. Theob. I. Edit. 
Do not believe it. Fewneſs, and truth, tis thus.” 


_ *FEXAMP. 29. Vol. V. p. 400. Hazy VIII. 

— when did he regard 

c The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon 

Out of himſelf?” | 
The expreſſion is bad, and the thought falſe. 

«© For it ſuppoſes Wolſey to wk . which was 

* not ſo: we ſhould read and 

«© when did he AIP 

< The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon ; ; 

« Out 77 himſelf? 


„ j. e. When did he regard nobleneſs of blood in 
another; having none of his own to value him- 
e ſelf upon?” Wars. 


Mr. Warburton's delicate ear | ſeems formed for 
the harmony of theſe ſort of eliſions out oft, on th 


_ worſt, 


* ”=_» con 
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_ wvorſt, thou ſplirſt, *fonce a foot, ang ſbing a difſylla- 
ble, &c. for unleſs it be to improve the ſound, there 
is no need of this amendment; which, if another 
had made it, he might perhaps have called the pal- 
try clipt jargon of a "modern fop. Vol. VI. p. 469. 


Though Wolſey was not nobly born, yet he had 
the ſtamp of nobleneſs impreſſed on him, both by the = 
King and the Pope. And as to the expreſſion— 
out of himſelf in the ſenſe of except in himſelf—it 
has the genuine air of Shakeſpear. The comple- 
ment made to Shakeſpear in the beginning of this 
note, ſhould be referred to Canon IV. 


* EXAMP. 3O. Vol. vn. p. 315. CyMBZLINE. 

fd let a pariſb of ſuch Clotens blood] 

This nonſenſe ſhould be corrected thus, 
I'd let a mariſo of ſuch Clotens blood. 

<« i. e. a marſh or lake.” Wars. 


| The ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood (or 
bleed) a whole pariſh, or any number of ſuch fel- 
lows as Cloten, not that I would let out a pariſh 
of blood; ſo that Mr. Warburton may keep his 
| mariſh to be inhabited, as he ſays Venice was, by 

poor fiſhermen, without letting it blood, which 


might make it aguiſh. But if the reader approves 


his correction, it will lead us to another in page 355. 
of this — where we may read, 


& and hath 


of More of thee merited, than a pond of Clotens 
«© Had ever ſhore for”— 


inſtead of ——< than a band of Clotens 
« Had ever ſcar 7 — 


c 3 * EXAMP. 
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Exaur. 31. Vol. I. p. 411. Maasunr FOR 
EASURE. 


« It not n in the laſt rain?! *© This 
e ſtrange nonſenſe ſhould be thus corrected, It's not 
„ down i'th' laſt reign, i. e. theſe are ſeverities un- 
& known to the old Duke's time. — _ is to the 
& purpoſe.” Wars. 


To what purpoſe it is I cannot tell, except it be 
to make a paſſage abſolute nonſenſe, which at leaſt 
was ſenſe before he meddled with it. Though it 
may be difficult to explane all that Lucio ſays in 
this ſcene, Mr. Warburton has had the luck to 
make matters harder than he found them. 


Lucio ſays, How now, noble Pompey? What, 
at the wheels of Cieſar? &c. What reply? has 
What ſayeſt thou to this tune, matter, and me- 
* thoa?” [1. e. what anſwer Fave ycu to make me?] 
Is 12 [Lis reply or anſwer] not drown'd in the laſt. 
rain? A proverbial phraſe to expreſs a thing 
which 1s loſt. | 

This explication ſeems eaſier than that ir ſhould | 
fignify theſe ſeverities, and down in the laſt reign 
unknown to the old Duke's time, as much as Mr. 
Werbvrton aſſures us, that it is to the purpoſe. 

In his very aext note, he has, by arbitrarily al- 
tering the pointing, obſcured a paſſage which was 
clear before, loſt the real jeſt in hunting for humor 
where none was deſigned, and attributed a ſenti- 
ment to ore of the ſpeakers, which there is not the 
leaſt foundation for, while he ſupports this only by a 


Tits is in charatter. 


Note 8. Go, fay I ſent thee thicher. For 
debt, Formp-:7, or how?”] It ſhould be pointed 
thus, «© G0, tay, J ſent thee thither for debt, Pom- 


» > rey; 
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„ pey; or how”—— i. e. to hide the ignominy of 
« thy caſe, ſay I ſent thee to priſon for debt, or 

„ whatever pretence thou fancieſt better.” The 
other humorous replies, For being a bawd, for 
„ being a bawd, i. e. The true cauſe is the moſt 
% honourable. This i is in character.“ Was. 


Pompey, as he is going to priſon, on ſeeing Lucio, 
cries, I ſpy comfort: I cry bail,” &c. hoping that 
Lucio wouſd ſtand his friend: but he all along, in- 
ſtead of comforting, aggravates his diſtreſs, by ban- 
tering him. After ſeveral other queſtions he aſks, 


Art thou going to priſon, Pompey? EF 
Clown. <©* Yes, faith, Sir. 


Lucio. Why tis not amiſs, Pompey: farewel. 
* Go, ſay I ſent thee thither.” 


Alfter this jeſt he reſumes his 8 and aſks 

the cauſe of his commitment— For debt, Pom- 
% pey, or how?” to which the Clown gives the 
2 anſwer, that he was committed for being a 
awd. EL 


Where now is there the leaſt foundation for this 
conceit of hiding the ignominy of his puniſoment? or 
the humor of that reply, for being a bawd, 1. e. 
the true cauſe is the moſt honourable ; which is a re- 
flexion, that deſerves to be ranked under Canon 
+ © 


* EXAMP. 32. Vol. III. p. 150. TwzLeTH N1cnrT. 


it is filly ſooth, 
« And dallies with the i innocence of love 
« Like the old age.” 


Speaking of a ſong. It is a plain old * ſays 


he, has the ſimplicity of the ancients, and dallies 


C 4 with 
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with the innocence of love; i. e. ſports and plays 
innocently with a love ſubject, as they did in old 
times. 

But Mr. Warbuton, who is 10 out of his Ele- 
ment, and on a ſubject not dreamt of in his Philo- 
ſophy, pronounces peremptorily, 


* Dallies has no ſenſe, we ſhould read tallies.” 
Wars. 


Spoken more like a baker or milkman, than a 
lover. 


Lx AMP. 33. Vol. I. p. 412. MEasurs ror 
NitaSURE. 

* 1t 75 te GENERAL à vice] The occaſion of the 

obſervation was, Lucio's ſaying, That it ought 

to be treated with a little more enity, and his an- 
ſwer to it is—The vice is of great kindred. No- 

thing can be more abſurd than all this. From the 

< occaſion and the anſwer therefore it oo, that 
Shakeſpear wrote, 


Alt is too gentle a vice. 


<« which ſignifying both indulgent and well- had, 


Lucio humorouſly takes it in the latter ſenſe.” 
WaRB. | 


Read either, it is too indulgent a vice, or too <vell- 
bred a vice, in anſwer to what Lucio ſays, and you 
will find they are both nonſenſe. The word gentle, 
therefore, if Shakeſpear did write it, muſt have a 
third ſenſe, which Mr. Warburton unkindly keeps 
tO himſelf. | 

But the truth is, the old reading is right; and 
the dialogue, before Mr. Warburton interrupted 
it, went on very well. A little more lenity to 
bs leachery ( (ſays Lucio) would do no harm in * 

e 


cc 


cc 
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the Duke anſwers, * It is 100 general a vice.” “ Yes 
(replies Lucio) — the Vice is of great kindred 
« — it is well allied,” &c. As much as to ſay, 
Yes truly, it is general, for the greateſt men have 
it as well as we little folks. And a little lower he 
taxes the Duke perſonally with it. Nothing can 
be more natural than all this. 


CANON III. 


7. beſe alterations be may make, in ſpite of the : 
exatineſ; of meaſure. 


ExamPLE I. Vol. v. p- 383. Hennv VII. 


« do not know, 
« What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender ; LE 
“More than my All is nothing; nor my prayers,” Sc. 


Where the obvious ſenſe is, If my All were more 
than it is, it would be nothing (of no value) fo that 1 


cannot poſſibly make any fit return to the King for 
his favour. 


But Mr. Warburton Pronounces ex catbedra, 


More than my All is nothing] No figure can 
free this Expreſſion from nonſenſe. In ſpite of 
«© 7he exatiueſs of meaſure we ſhould read, 


More than my All which is nothing 
i. e. which All is nothing.“ 


Where inſtead of correcting 8 he ſhould 
have corrected his own underſtanding; for if her All 


might be nothing, why might not a little 1 more than 
her All be ſo? 


* 8 
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*EXAMP. 2. Vol. I. p. 119. MipsUMMER 
Nicnr's DREAM. 


— And ſome keep back 

6 The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and 
“ wonders 

At our queint /Þ:rits. Sing me now aſleep,” &c. 


& At our queint ſpirits] We ſhould read om.” 
"WARS. 


The perſons of the fairies ſeem a properer ob ject 

of wonder to the owl than their ſports, for which 
reaſon, as well as for the ſake of the meaſure, the 
old reading, ſpirits, is preferable. 
If Mr. Warburton ſtole this emendation from Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, for it occurs in his Edition 
alſo, he ſhould have done him the juſtice to have 
taken the whole of it, and ſo have 3 the 
meaſure of the verſe. 


— At our youn ſports. Cc ome ſing me now aſleep.” 


„r 3. vol. IV. p. 8. Kine RIcHARP II. 
This we preſcribe though no Phyſician,” &c. 


« | muſt make one remark in general on the 
* rhymes throughout this whole play; they are ſo 
«© much inferior to the reſt of the writing, that they 
% appear to me of a different hand. What con- 
ce firms this, is that the context does every where ex- 
“ attly (and frequently much better) connect with- 
« out the inſerted rhymes, except in a very few 
« places; and juſt there too, the rhyming verſes are 
« of a much better taſte than all the others, which 
rather ſtrengthens my conjecture.“ Mr. Pops. 


The profeſſed critic might have ſeen, that this 
obſervation of Mr. Pope's happens to be very un- 


luckily placed here, becauſe the context, 
e 
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the inſerted rhymes, will not conme# at all. For | 
example, let us read the paſſage as it would ſtand 
corrected by this rule, 


K. Richard. Wrath-kindled Ge be 
_ « ruPd by me, 


« Let's purge this choler without letting blood. 


"0-2 0-0 So WW WMV 


We were not born to ſue, but to command, 
Which ſince we £annot do to make you friends, 
„ Be ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, 

At Coventry, upon St. Lambert's day 
There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate,” &c. 


Here we ſee, that when the rhyming part of this 
dialogue is left out, King Richard begins with diſ- 
ſuading them from the duel, and in the very next 
ſentence, abſurdly enough, appoints the time and 
place of their combat. Nor are theſe rhyming 
verſes in ſo deſpicable a taſte as they are repre- 
ſented ; on the contrary, what both of the perſons 
ſay about the value of their good name and honor, 
contains ſentiments by no means unworthy of their 
birth and nobility. 
But Mr. Wacburton ſeizes on this licence of his 
friend, to nibble at the rhyming part of the play, 
and in page 13, makes a needleis alteration in defi- 
ance of the rhyme, and, as it ſcems, merely in de- 
fiance. 
« As gentle and as jocund as to jet | 
« Gol to fight: Truth hath a quiet breaſt. 1 


Not ſo neither: we ſhould read, to 1 i. e. to 


tilt or tourny, which was a kind of {port too.” 
WARBB. 


By the pertneſs of his © Not /o neither” one would 
imagine, he had ſome ſmart reaſon to give againſt. 
that expreſſion to je: yet his remark ** which was 


4 kind 
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% A kind of ſport too” brings it as near as poſſible to 
the idea of je/ting, and ſeems to have been ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by his evil Genius, merely to \ weaken the 


force of his own emendation. 


* ExaMP. 4. vol. V. p. 320. RIcRHARD III. 


This, this, All-ſouls day to my fearful foul 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs.” 


« This is nonſenſe : we ſhould read, reſpect of my 
cc wrongs, i. e. requital. Wars. | 


The whole tenor of the ſpeech plainly ſhews, that 


the ſenſe is This day is the utmoſt reſpite of the 
« puniſhment, which heaven has determined to in- 


e flict on me for the wrongs I have done.” There 


was therefore no reaſon, except for the harmonie's $ 
lake, to change reſpite into reſpect. 


*Exampy. g. Vol. VI. p. 98. Kino Lear. 
Ang ring itſelf and others —)] Here Mr. Warbur- 


ton, after the Oxford editor, would, if he could, 
read anguijhing ; but imagining the meaſure would 


not bear this word, they ſlip out the « by a clean 


conveyance, and write ang iſbing, which, as it till 


has three ſyllables, does not mend the matter. They 


ſhould have given us boldly ang bing, a diſſyllable. 


Ex AMp. 6. Vol. VI. p. 401. Maczern. 


To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage; 


« Todo worſe to you were fell cruelty.” 


„ Who can doubt it? But this is not what he 
c would ſay. A ſtranger of ordinary condition ac- 


. * coſts a woman of quality without ceremony, and 


tells her abruptly, that her life, and her children's 
ce lives, are in imminent danger; but ſeeing the effect 


«© this had upon her, he adds, as we TR read it, 


"66 To 
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«© To do worſhip to you were fell cruelty. 


« that is, but at this juncture to waſte my time in 
« the gradual obſervances due to your rank, would 
ce be the expoſing your life to immedia ſtruction. 
Jo do wor ſhip, ſignified, in the phraſe of that time, 
to pay obſervance.” WARB. . 


Our critic is ſtrangely punctilious, and mannerly 
all of a ſudden; the times he is talking of were not ſo 
ceremonious, and Shakeſpear makes meſſengers ac- 
_ colt even crowned heads as abruptly, as this does 
Lady Macduff. He does her worſhip, as Mr. War- 

burton interprets it, in thoſe words. Bleſs you, 
 < fair Dame!“ And why may not, 0 do worſe to you, 
ſignify to fright you more, by relating all the cir- 

cumſtances of your danger, which would detain you 
ſo long, that you could not avoid it? 
1 remember another fit of mannerlineſs, which 
took him very unluckily. In Vol. IV. p. 113. he 
had ſneer'd Sir Thomas Hanmer for 3 Sirrah 
into Sir. 1ſt part of HEX AY IV. 


but, Sirrah, from this hour. The Oxford editor 
« (ſays he) i is a deal more courtly than his old plain 
« Elizabeth author. He changes Sirrab therefore to 
* Sir.” But Mr. Warburton, three pages off, is no 
leſs courtly, where he makes Eteocles in Euripides 
ſay, I will not, Madam, diſguiſe my thoughts,” 
&. Ib. P. 116. 


CANON 
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CANON iv. 
dies not like an expreſſion, and. vet 
it, he may abuſe his author for it, 


¶ bere 
cannot n 


_ Exam. 1. Vol. V. p. 353. HENRY VIII. 
* My life itſelf, and the beft heart of it.” 


and the beſt beart of it.] The expreſſion is mon- 
ſtrous. The heart is ſuppoſed the ſeat of life: But 
as if he had many lives, and to each of them a 
0 "© heart, he ſays his beft heart. A way of ſpeak- 
ing, that would have become a cat rather than a 
66 king. ” Wars. 


| Poor Shakeſpear! your anomalies will do you no 
ſervice, when once you go beyond Mr. Warburton's 
apprehenſion ; and you will find a profeſs'd critic 


z a terrible adverſary, when he is thoroughly pro- 


voked : you mult then ſpeak by the card, or equi- 
vocation will undo you. How happy is it, that 
Mr. Warburton was either not fo attentive, or not 
ſo angry, when he read thoſe lines in HAMLET, 


Give me that man, 
Ti That i is not paſſion's fave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; aye, in my heart of heart” — 


We ſhould then perhaps have heard, that this was 


a way of ſpeaking, that would have rather become 
a pippin than a prince. 


* Eo vans, 2. Vol. VIII. p. 337. © Keep leets 


and law-days—) i. e. govern, A metaphor 
* wretchedly forced and quaint. ” WaRs. 


* EXAMP, 
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Exp. 3. Vol. III. p. 104. Arr's WELL 
THAT ENDS WELL. 
— < then if you know 
e That you are well acquainted with yourſelf] 
« j. e. then if you be wiſe. A ſtrange way of ex- 
e preſſing fo trivial a thought.“ Was. 


Strange indeed, if that were the thought ; but 
the true ſenſe of the paſſage is, Confeſs the ring was 
hers, for you know it as well as you 0 that * are 


yourſelf. 
*EXAMP. 4. Val. VI. p. 172. TiMoN e 
Note 2. Nothing can be worſe or more ob- 


15 ſcurcly expreſſed; and all for the ſake of a 
< wretched rhyme. ” Wars. 


* Exam. 5: Vol. VI. p. 402. MacserTn. 


d each new morn. 
5 New widows howl, new orphans cry, new ſo i. 
„ Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
« As if it felt with Scotland, and EP out 
10 Like ſyllables of dolor. * 


« and yell'd out 


Lite ſyllables of dolor.) This . 4 Alen 
“ lous image.” Wars. 


Is cannot conceive what ſort * notion Mr. War- 
burton has of ridicule, if he thinks this, and the 

_ t1rginal palms of the young Roman ladies in Corjo- 
Fanus, to be ridiculous i images. 


- See Canon VII. Example g. 


*EXAMP. 
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Ex Aur. 6. Vol. VII. p. 130. AN TONY AND 
CLEO PAT RA. 


— That, without which 
J Soldier and bis fword grant ſearce di Ainction] 


„ Grant for afford. It is badly and obſcurely ex- 
«© preſſed.” Wars. 


*EXAMP. 7. Vol. vi p. 355. Oruxrro. 


„ number d 
„ The Sun to a. 1. e. number'd the Sur* 8 


courſes. Badly expreſs d. . WaRs. 


CANON V. 


Or he may condemn it as a fooliſh interpolation. 


EXAMPLE 1. Vol. VIII. p. '} } FRE 
So Mr. Warburton does this paſſage iy Hamrtr, - 
e neither having the accent of Chriſtian, nor the 


gate of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man,” 
though there is a manifeſt reference to it in the 


words immediately following, have ſo 2 


and bellowed.“ 


Exaur. 2. Vol. III. p. 37 Kino jon | 


And ſo am I, whether I ſmack or no. 


* A nonſenſical line of the players.“ Wars. 


Ex AMp. 
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Examy. 3. Vol. IV. p. 353. HENRI V. 

% Up in the air crown'd with the golden ſun.” 

* A nonſenſical line of ſome — Wars. 


Exaur. 4. vol. IV. p. 110. 1 W Iv. 


and took't away again, &c.] This dpi 
« dity between the hooks 1 is the * ” Wars. 


* Exanp. 5. vol. VI. p. 72. Kino LA. 


« You ſul phurous and thought-executing fires, 
& Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head — 


The ſecond of theſe lines muſt needs be the play- 
| ery ſpurious iſſue. The reaſon is demonſtrative. 
© Shakeſpear tells us in the firſt and third lines, tru- 
« ly, that the flaſh does the execution; bur in the 
“ ſecond he talks of an imaginary thunderbolt (dif- 
c tin& from the flaſh or fire, which fire he calls only 
©. the vaunt-couriers or fore-runners of it) which he 
< falſely ſays does it. This is ſo glaring a contra- 
« diction, as makes it impoſſible to be * of one 
« hand.” Wars. 


| The latter part of this note I ſubſcribe to. It ap- 
pears to be ſo in fact, for the contradiction is of Mr. 
Warburton's hand, and if there be any ſpurious iſ- 
ſue, it muſt call him F ather; Shakeſpear's ſenſe | is 
as plain as words can make it. 


« O lightning, thou fore runner of thunder, 

<« ſinge me, &c. 
| What is there here, that can poſſibly miſiiad Mr. 
| Warburton to think of thunder ſingeing him ? The 
lightning and the thunder have two diſtin& offices 
allotted them by the ſpeaker. He calls on the for- 
mer to Age his wile bead, and on the latter to 
D frrike 
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ftrite flat the thick rotundity of the world. And thus 


the ſentiment riſes properly throughout the ſpeech, 


and the line in queſtion is a very fine part of it; for 


however abſurd thunderbolts may be in true philo- 
ſophy, their poetical exiſtence is-unqueſtionable, and 


their actual exiſtence is ſtill univerſally believed by 
the common people in the country, who every day 
; age up flints of a particular form, which they call 


y that name. . But Mr. Warburton will make his 


- writing and reading appear when, as honeſt Dogberry 
| lays, there is no need of ſuch vanity. He had better 
habe given a truce to his philoſophy, and minded 
his Grammar a little better, and then he would not 
have ſet the numbers a tilting at each other in the 
manner he has done above. * 
Fire (ſingular) 1s the vaunt-couriers (plural) 
but the low care of Grammar is beneath a Profeſs'd 


Critic. | | 
See Canon II. Example 30. 


» ExauMp. 6. Vol. III. p. 139. TwEITTR Nionr. 


with ſuch eſtimable wonder.) An interpolation of 


the players.” Wars. 


. — 
2 3 FY 2 ＋ _ . PF, A. C3 * 


| CANON VI. 
As every author is to be corrected into all 


 -foffible perfection, and of that perfection the 
profeſi d critic is the ſole judge; be may alter 


any word or phraſe, which does not want amend- 


ment, or wohich will do, frovided be can think 


of any thing, which be imagines will do better. 


Exam. 1. Vol. V. p. 220. RIchARD III. 
« There no blocd dwells] This may be 4 * 
«« But 
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<- But probably Shakeſpear wrote, whence 0 12 
* wells.” Wars. 


Exaup. 2. Vol. VI. p- 63. K. Lear. 
« AlPs not offence, that indiſcretion finds, 
And dotage terms fo.” 


*I am almoſt perſuaded, that Shakeſpe wrote 


1 cenſures 3 the common reading being 
% ſcarce ſenſe.” Wars. 

© This cenſure proceeds from Mr. Warburton' s not 
underſtanding the common reading. Finds is an 

alluſion to a Jury's verdict; and the word /o relates 
to that, as well as to terms. We meet with the very 

_ tame expreſſion in HAMLET, Vol. VII. p. 241. 


« Why, tis found ſo. 
Shakeſpear uſes the word in this ſenſe i in other places, 


TFThe crowner hath fat on Ther, and finds it Chriſtian 
<« burial.” 7. 


As you LIKE ir, II. 360. Leander —was 
<< .drown'd, and the fooliſh chroniclers [perhaps co- 
hag * roners] of that age found it was—Hero of Seſtos . 


5 Ex aur. 3. Vol. VI. p. 75. Kino LA R. 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming— 
This may be right. And if ſo, convenient is 


< uſed for commodious or friendly. But I rather 
think the poet wrote 


« That under coverof convivial ſeeming.” —Wars. 


Were not Mr. W. known to be of a different cha- 


racter, one might imagine him very fond of convi- 
vial doings, from this note, and one in AL L's WELL 
THAT. ENDS WELL, where on the words, 


D 2 &« And 
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And pleaſure drown the brim;” - 


his obſervation is, Metaphor taken from an over- 
flowing cup. It is one of the boldeft and nobleſt 
1 3 in al Shakeſpear.” III. 50. 


1 4. Vol. IV. Þ.. 332. Kix Ian r V. 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 


This may poſſibly be right; but J rather think. 
that Shakeſpear wrote beading up the and 
Wars. 


Exanp. 5. Vol VII. p. 323.1 CyMBELINE. 
— The very Gods 


The very Gods may indeed gnify the Gods 
e themſelves, immediately, and not by the i bee 
tion of other agents or inſtruments; yet I am 
0 ſuaded the — is corrupt, and that Shakeſpear | 
« rote 

— the warey 8 
* wwarey here ſignifying, animadverting, forewarning, 


< and ready to give notice; not, as in its more uſual | | 


* meaning, cautions, reſerve . Wars. 


Here again it were to be wiſhed, that Mr. War- 
burton had given ſome authority for uſing the word 
in this ſenſe ; which if he had looked for, he might 
* found at left how to ſpell it. 


8 6. vol V. p. 205. 


For devil-butcher Mr. Warburton reads devit's 
butcher 1 e. kill- ger il). . 


Ex Aw. 
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Examy. 7. Vol. VII. p. 99. Roto AND 


Jorikr. | 


8 A r accqunt of empty boxes.” 
e ſuſpect that Shakeſpear wrote, 
A braggartly account of empty boxes. 


Not but account may ſignify ny as N as 


contents; if the firſt, the common reading is right.” : 
Wars. 


Qu. What are the contents of empty boxes? 1 


Exaur. 8. vol. VII. p. 398. Txonus AND 
| Caxs51DA, 


—* If chou uſe to beat me, I will "OY at * 


= heel, and tell what thou art by inches, thou thing 
1 of no bowels, thou! 


—* thou thing of no bowels] Though this be ſenſe, 
yet I believe it is not the poet's —I ſhould imagine 
W the true reading was, Thou thing of 10 vowels, 
40 L e. without ſenſe; as a word without vowels i is 

M Jargon, and contains no idea. Wars. 


| ExAur. 9. vol. V. p. 21 3. KING RicuarD III. 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries.” 
This may be right. But I rather think Shake- 


„ pear wrote the foule, — * or mul. 
c tituge. * Wann. 


| Exancy, 10. Vol. I. p- 294. As YOU LIKE IT. 


—* Albeit I confeſs your coming before me is 
* n reverence.” 


D 3 = | Mr. 
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Mr. Warburton owns this is ſenſe, and gives it 
the proper interpretation ; but prudently prefers 


revenue to reverence, and has alter'd the text t accord- 


ingly. 


* Ex aur. 11. Val. II. p. 155. | Mexcnant OF 
VENICE. 
« I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd - 


To viſh it back on you — I ſhould rather think 
6 . wrote, 


—< and am well *pris'd, 


<« from the French appris, taught, aakructed, - Kc. 
WARD. 
Why Mr. Warburton ſhould rather think ſo, I 
cannot imagine, except for the ſake of introducing 
a word of his dear French origine; but he takes a 
1 fine for his donum civitatis, as he elſewhere 
ak Shakeſpear neither uſes French words fo 
needleſsly, nor does he hack and mangle his words 
at this rate, to fit * het for a place they were not 
_ deſigned for—** am well pleaſed to with it back,” 
Kc. i is the ſame with wiſh it back to you wich 
a great deal of pleaſure.” And now the reader 
may pay Mr. Warburton the ſame complement for 
his emendation, as Portia does to Jeſſica for her 
good wiſhes, and be well ꝓris d and well pleaſed 
 Itkewiſe to wiſh | it him back again. 


* ExAMP. 12. Vol. IV. p. 332. "Kine Hzunr v. 


Otbers like mgreharts venture trade abroad) What 
js the ven __ trade? 'I am perſuaded, that we 
point it thus, 


Others like . trade abroad. 
Wanz. = 


tc * ſhould read 


2 When 
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When Mr. Warburton underſtands what mer- 
chant-venturers are, he will know what it is to ven- 
ture trade: till then he might leave Shakeſpear A as 
be found him. 


ExAur. 13. Vol. v. P. 39. 2 Hzuxr VI. 


© So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fee]. E ima- zo 
* gine Shakeſpear might write, 


So cares and joys go round” —— Wars. 


Any one elſe would imagine, that Shakeſpear 

needed no amendment here ; but I fancy Mr. War- 
burton might borrow his emendation from a Tetra- 
ſtich he contemplated at the top of an Almanack. 


*© War begets poverty, poverty peace, 
Peace makes riches flow, time ne'er doth ceaſe,” 
« Riches produceth pride, pride is war's ground, 


<<: War begets poverty—-ſo the world goes — 


„ExAur. 14. vol. III. p. 145. a Nrckr. 


« Do ye make an alehouſe of my Lady's houſe, 
that ye ſqueak out your coziers catches, without 
any mitigation or remorſe of voice,” &c. 


Coxiers catches] Cottiers, ruſtic, clowniſh.” Wars. 
1 ſuppoſe the reaſon of Mr. Warburton's amend- 


ment was, becauſe he could not find Shakeſpear's 


word in Skinner, who told him, that Cottyer is 
ruſticus, villanus; but had he looked into that part 
of his Dictionary, which contains the old Engliſi 
words, he would have found Cofer, ſartor vęftiarius; 
or Minſhew would have told him, it was a botcher 
or cobler. = 


Ds = ExamMe. 
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* ExaMP. 15. val. IL P- 120. Mzxcnant or 
ENICE. 


Laun. The old proverb is very well parted be- 


& tween my maſter Shylock and you, Sir; you have 
« 'the grace of God, and he has enough. X 


} 


Baſſ. Thou fpeak'ft it well; ] I ſhould chooſe 


© to read, Thou. ſplitſt it well,” Wars. 


1 ſuppoſe, becauſe the diviſion put him in mind 
of ſplitting a text, or becauſe ſplit'ſt was more mu- 
6 fical and harmonious to Mr. Warburton' Sear. 


* ExAMP. 16, Vol. VI. P. 4. K. Laax. 


— expreſs our darker parpeſe] Darker, for mor e 


« ſecret. Wakz.“ 


I am at a loſs to find where is the neceſſity of this 
doughty explication, unleſs it be to introduce the 
next note, p. 5. where Mr. Warburton has diſcover- 


<d a ſecret, hich, had it not been for his gſual ſa- 
gacity, might! have lien in the dark for ever. 


and *tis our faſt intent, &c.] This is an in- 
85 terpolation of Mr. Lewis Theobald, for want of 
knowing the meaning of the old bab in the 


Quarto of 1608, and the firſt Folio o 2023 1 ; 
"M0 here we find it, 


——< and tis our firſt intent, 


« which is as Shakeſpear wrote it, who makes Lear 


declare his purpoſe with a dignity becoming his 


character: That the firft reaſon of his abdication 


«© was the love of his people, that they might be pro- 
“ tected by ſuch as were better able to diſcharge the 


« truſt; and his natural affection for bis daughters 


66 * the ſecand.” WARB. 


Had 
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Had Mr. Warburton, as he pretends, col. LAT ED 
ALL the former editions, he muſt have known, that 
FAST intent. is not an interpolation of Mr. Lewis 
Theobald“; and if he kept the reading of the ſe- 
cond folio, for ant of knowing the meaning of the 
other, Mr. Warburton would have done well to have | 
followed him, for our FIRST intent can never ſignify. 
the F1RST REASON of our intent, though he ns, 
cally ſhuffles them upon us, as expreſſions of the 
ſame import; and upon this. change of the terms 
founds all his cobweb refinements about the Ggnity 
of Lear's character, his patriotiſm, and natural a 
fection, his firſt and ſecond reaſons, not a word of 


which appears in the text, which ſeems to — on- 
ly to King Lear's age and infirmities. 


“ and *tis our faſt intent _ : 
4e To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our act ; "T2 


e Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, while we 
«© UnBURTHEN'D Crawl tow'rd earth. 


Faſt intent means determin d reſolution, which I 

think is the beſt reading: Fir muſt here ſignify 
chief, but neither of the ang affects the en 
ſenſe of the paſſage. 


* Examy. 17. Vol. VI. p. 407. Maczern. 


- 0 ready at A POINT] At a point may mean " 
ready at a time, but Shakeſpear meant more, 
* and certainly wrote, 


& All ready at APPOINT,—i. e. at the place appoint- 
ed.“ Wax. * | 


® Exane. 18. p. 412. Ibid. 

6 That, Sir, which I will not REPORT after ber] I 

think it ſhould rather be repeat.” Warns, 
des Canon XXIV. Example 3. 3 

ExAur. 
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* Examy. 19. Vol. VI. p. 87. K. LE AR. 
Fool. * He's mad that truſts in the tameneſs of a 


<< wolf, the health of a horſe, the love of a or 
"0 the oath of a whore.” 


* the HEALTH of a borſe,] Without doubt we 
<« ſhould read HEELS, i. e. to ſtand * him.“ 

1 Waxs. . . 
| Shakeſpear intends to mention fone things, all of 
| NN ſpecious appearance, but ings, to be 
* 5 confided i in, tameneſs, love, and an oath are of this 
| ſort; but how do the heels of a horſe tally with 
the reſt? It is probable, that he alludes to « 24 tricks 
of jockeys in making up unſound horſes for ſale: 

5 however, I cannot but wonder that Mr. Warburton | 
{ ſhould not be ſatisfied of the precariouſneſs of a 
* 5 horſe's health, who has diſcovered one diſtemper 
| Incident to thoſe animals (I mean the oaTs) which 
neither Markbam, Newcaſtle, Soleyſ, nor Bracken 

ever dreamt of. 


— 


CANON VII. 


He may find out obſolete words, or coin new. 
ones, gud put them in the place of ſuch, as be does 
wt like, er does not underſtand. 


EXAMPLE 1. Vol. VI. p. 368. Maczzrs. 
I their daggers 
has Unmanly breech'd with gore— _ 
Breecb'd with gore has, I believe, been generally 
 ynderſtood to mean cover'd, as a man is by his 
breeches ; and though the expreſſjon be none of the 
beſt, yet methigks i it might paſs in a ſpeech, which, 


as Mr. Warburton obferves 1 in his note on a line juſt 
betore, 
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before, is an unnatural mixture of far-fetched and 


common-place thoughts; eſpecially ſince he urges 
this very circumſtance as a proof of Macheth's guilt. 
But this is not ſufficient, and therefore he ſays, 

« This nonſenfical account of the ſtate, in which 


<« thedaggers were found, muſt furely be read thus, 
VUnmanly reech d with gore— 


* Reech'd, ſoil d with a dark yellow, which is the 
colour of any reechy ſubſtance, and muſt be fo 


of ſteel ſtain d with blood. He uſes the word 


very often, as reechy hangings, reechy neck, &c. 
4 ſo that the ſenſe is, they were unmanly ſtained with 
blood; and that circumſtance added, gt" often 

« ſuch ſtains are moſt honorable.” Warn, 


Mr. Warburton ſhould have ſhewed, by ſome 
better authority than his own, that there i is Auch a 
word as reech'd, which I believe he will not find it 
eaſy to do. Reechy comes from pecan, A. S. fumare 
(from whence our reak and reaking) and ſignifies with 
Shakeſpear, ſweaty, as reechy neck, reechy kiſſes, 
or by a metaphor perhaps, greaſy ; but does not 
mark any color: however the verb, being neuter, 
has no paſſive voice, and therefore has i is no ſuch 
participle as reech d. 

Nor is it true, that a dark yellow ; is the color of 
all reechy ſubſtances. As to the cook-maid's neck, 
that I ſuppoſe may be ſo, or not, according as her 
complexion happens to be. As to the hg. W. 
they hung a great while in Londen, they had, it 
is probable, a great deal more of the ſooty than the 
| yellow in their tint. If I were to aſk Mr. Warbur- 
ton, whether reechy kiſſes were of a dark yellow, he 
” The kitchen malkin-pins 


Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. VI. 469. Coriolanus 


 woul 


3 
— 
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would tell me, that they are not ſubſtances, and 


therefore are not within his rule: but if the kiſſes 


were reechy, the lips, that gave them, muſt be ſo 


too; and I hope Mr. Warburton will not pay the 


king of Denmark fo ill a complement, though he 


was a uſurper, as to ſay, that his lips were ſoil'd with 


a dark yellow, when he kiſſed his queen. 
I cannot but add, that it is far from being gene- 
rally agreed, that theſe ſame dark yellow ſtains are 


often moſt honorable. I know but one authority 


for it, which it would have been but fair in Mr. 
Warburton to have produced, as it is evident that 


his whole criticiſm is founded on it. The paſſage is 
in the Tragedy of Tragedies, where Tom Thumb is 


_ repreſented as - 5 5 ps 
« Stain'd with the yellow blood of ſlaughter d giants.” 


Exam. 2. In Ricnax III. Vol. V. p. 226. 
« My dukedom to a beggarly denier.” 3 
« This may be right; but perhaps Shakeſpear, 
« wrote /amere, French, a hut or cave.” Wars. 


It i ons than perhaps, that Shakeſpear never 


thought of taniere, which is a den; caverne où les 


betes ſauvages ſe retirent: and when it is uſed figu- 
ratively for the habitation of a man, it is conſidering 


him as living, not like a poor man in a cottage, but 


like a beaſt; retraite, ſays Furetiere, d'un homme 
ſauvage et ſolitaire. What put Mr. Warburton upon 
this emendation, I ſuppoſe, was, that he thought a 
dukedom to a penny was no fair bett; and that the 
wager would be-more-equal, if the beggar were to 


impone, as Oſric ſays, his cottage. Upon the ſame 


principle we ſhould correct that line of Biron's ſpeech 
in Love's LABOR's LosT, Vol. II. p. 199. 
n 


* 


Warburton and the context require. Tremper ſigrifies 


tout trempè, 
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« T'll lay my head to any good man's hat.” 


read heart ; for a head to a Rat is woo. unequal a 


wager. 


Exanp. 3. Vol. VI. p. 214. Timon or ATHens. 
With all th abhorred births below criſp heaven. 


„We ſhould read cript, i. e. vaulted ; from the g 
latin crypſa, a vault.” Wars. 


Mr. Warburton ſhould have fhewed b PN _- 
thority, that there is ſuch a word as cript for vaulted, 
which he ſeems to have coined for the purpoſe : 


but if there is, it ſhould be ſpelt crypt not cript; 


and comes from crypta not crypſa, which indeed 
would give cryps, and that might eaſily be miſtaken 
for id as Mrs. — lays, © fo pure and ſo 


1 4. vol. IV. P.97. 1 W , 
« No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil . 
Shall damp her lips with her own childrens blood.“ 


4 Shall damp ber lips] This nonſenſe ſhould be 


<« read, ſhall trempe, i. e. moiſten, and refers to 


<« thirſty in the preceding line.” Wars. 


Why muſt this be nonſenſe? And why muſt 
 Shakeſpear thus continually be made to uſe i impro- 


per French words, againſt theauthorlty of the copies, 


inſtead of proper Engliſh ? To damp, ſig to 


wet, to moiſten; which is the preciſe ſenſe Mr. 


ſomething more, to dip, to ſoak, or ſteep: Je ſuis 
I am ſoaked through. 


But, ſays Mr. Warbnrton, trempe from the French 


3 * roperly ſignifies the moiſtneſs made by 
1 he ſpeaks of trempe as. an Engliſh word, 


2 
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ſince he coined it, he may perhaps have a right to 
give it what ſignification he pleaſes; but the French 
 tremper ſignifies to dip, or ſoak, in any liquor what- 
ſoever. Tremper ſes mains dans be ſang : tremper les 
Jeux de larmes : tremper du fer dans Lean: and 1 ; 
ratively, — dans un crime. 


Examy. 5. Vol. II. p. 62. Moch apo Ar 
NOTHING. 

| * Griev'd I, I had but one? 
« Chid I for this at frugal nature's frame? 
| The obvious ſenſe ſeems to be, Did I repine, that 
nature had framed me and my wife ſo, that we 
ſhould have but one child? But this Mr. Warbur- 
ton either did not ſee, or did not like; and there- 
fore he coins a ſubſtantive from a verb, cuts off one 
_ ſyllable to fit it for the place (for here he does not 
mend in ſpite of the ver/ification) and then ſays with- 
out any authority but his own, We maſt certainly 
—" __ 

40 Chid I for this at t frogal n nature s *fraine ? 
i. e. refraine. 


»Exaur. 6. Vol. III. p. 95. AL S WELL THAT 
| ENDS WELL. 


—< but is it your rarbonade'd face?] Mr. 8 

Ne: * 1 it carbinado'd, which is right. The joke, ſuch 

as it is, conſiſts in the alluſion to a wound made 

bes « by a carabine ; arms, which Hen. IV. had made 

* famous by bringing into uſe among his horſe.” 
ARB. 


This joke, and the amendment for the ſake of i it, 
fueb 45 it is, is entirely Mr. Pope's 8. 8 
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uſed carbonads for flaſh, ſcotch. In K. — VI. 4%; 
9 ſo carbonado your ſhanks.” 


ExAur. 7 Vol. II. p. 243. Love S LABOR'S 
© ; ns 


"0M And benny” $ cre becomes the Heavens well.” 5 


Mr. Warburton ſays, we ſhould read beauty's — 
i. e. beauty's white, from Creta. 


This word is, I ſuppoſe, from his own mint. I 


wonder he did not rather give us craye, which is 
French for chalk. 


Ex Aue. . vol. VI. p. 541. Coklol Ax us. 
« For J have ever veriſied my friends, 


« (Of whom he's chief) with all the ſize, that verity 
e Would without lapſing ſuffer. 


Verified here is certainly wrong, as Mr. Wade x; 


in a long note has ſhewn. To mend it he gives us 
a word, which, if it is not his own, I doubt he can 

find no better authoriry for, than the Dictionary of 
N. Bailey, Philolog. who has taken care to preſerve 
all the cant words he could pick up. However he 
gives the honor of it to Shakeſpear, and ſays, with- 
* out doubt he wrote 


« - or I have ever narrified my friends, 


« . e. made their encomium. This too agrees with 
the foregoing metaphors of book, read, and con- 
5 ſtitutes anguniformity among them.“ Wars. 


I ſuppoſe Menenius read his ericomiuttis out of a 


book, or at leſt learned them there, and then nar- 


rified by rote. Bur though Mr. Warburton makes no 


doubt of Shakeſpear's writing narrified, Emiſt'own 
I do; and if 1 it were lawful fr one, who is not a 


critic 


— ths. 


2 * 
228 
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.critic by profeſſion, to make a conjecture after him, 
which yet I would not venture to thruſt into the texr 


without authority, I ſhould imagine, that poſſibly 
Shakeſpear might have written, 


For I have ever varniſhed my friends 
_ «_—with all the ſize, that verity 
« Would without lapſing ſuffer.” 


that is, I have laid on as much praiſe, as would ſtick. 
It is an alluſion either to painting or white-waſhing: 
and the word varniſh (or verniſb, as it is ſometimes | 
ſpelt) agrees with the following metaphor of ſize, 
at * leſt as * as narriſy does with book before. The 
only misfortune is, that the uniformity is broke: but 


| that is of the leſs conſequence, becauſe otherwiſe it 


would be knocked to pieces by the __ which 
come in, in the very next line. 


© nay ſometimes 
« Like to a bow] upon a ſubtle ground 
« Have tumbled paſt the throw 


Whether this be right or no, I doubt coats 
with fize will paſs on * but a Profeſſed — 


ExaAMr. 9. Vol. I. P- 542. 
—*< The virginal palms of your daughters.” 


9 By virginal palms may indeed be underſtood the 
« holding up of hands in ſupplication. Therefore 
<< I have altered nothing. But as this ſenſe is cold, 

and gives us even a ridiculous idea—l ſuſpect 
* Shakeſpear might write paſmes gr pümes, 1. e. 
0 ſwooning fits, from the French paſmer, or 24- 
« mer.” Warp. | 
Mr. Warburton muſt ſure have a very hard heart, 


if the nn hands in fup- 
plication | 
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plication for their lives and honor, can ſeem to him 
either cold or ridiculous; and nothing will ſatisfy him 


but making them ſwoon, that he may have an op- 
Fry of bringing in a French word. 


Exaur. 10. Vol. VII. p. 358. Txo1Lvs AND 
CRESSIDA. 


« If ke do, the rich mall have r more.“ 
It ſhould be read thus, 
the mich ſhall have more. 


« j. e. much. He that has much folly already, 
* ſhall then have more. This was a proverbial 
ſpeech, * that benchits fall upon the rich.” 


ARB. 


Here, becauſe to be rich in any thing does not 
ſignify to have much of it, Mr. Warburton has 


7 happily invented a word, the mich or much, to 
bear that ne 


Exam. I1. Vol. VII. P- . crusrm. 


V One of your g t knowing 
0 Should learn, being taught, orbearance. 


That is, I ſuppoſe, © one of ſo much knowledge, 
as you pretend to, ſhould learn to leave off an 
d unſucceſsful ſuit, when you are fo often deſired 

* wdofo _- 

But this will not ſatisfy Mr. Warburton: he in- 
ſiſts that a man, who is taught, has no more need of 
learning; not remembering, that ſome are ſo heed- 
leſs and forgetful, as oy was being taught the ſame 
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things again and again. Not to miſrepreſent him, 
I will give his whole note: 


Sure .whoever is taught, neceſſarily learns, 
Learning is not the fit and reaſonable conſequence 
of being taught, but is the thing itſelf. As it is 
* ſuperfluous in the N (which is the 
© common condition of nonſenſe) it is deficient in 
the ſentiment. It is no mark of a knowing per- 
e ſon, that he has learnt forbearance fimply. For 
« forbearance becomes a virtue, or point of civil 
<< prudence, only as it reſpects a forbidden object. 
« Shakeſpear, I am perſuaded, wrote, 


” © One of your great knowing 
Should learn (being ort) forbearance. 


. j. e. one of your wiſdom ſhould learn (from a 
< ſenſe of your purſuing a forbidden obje) forbear- 
„ ance; which gives us a good and pertinent 

meaning in a correct expreſſion. 5 

Fort, an old French word, ſignifying the being in 

& the wrong, is much in uſe among our old Engliſh | 
c writers; which thoſe, who have not read them, 

« may collect from its being found in the Erymolo- 

gicon of the judicious Skinner.” Wars. 


That fort is a French word, every one, who 

knows any thing of that language, muſt know; but 
Chat it is an old French word, in any other ſenſe 
than the reſt of their words are old, is not true; for 
it is as much in uſe as ever: and that it ſignifies be- 

ing in the wrong, I cannot recolle& to have found 

in any old Engliſh writer, though I have read ſeve- 
ral. I was fore obliged to as Mr. War- 
burton adviſes, to the judicious Skinner, whom I 
Hope he appealed to without conſulting, becauſe he 
| gives 
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gives him no manner of authority for what he 
aſſerts: 


Tort (ſays he) exp. Extortion, a Fr. G. Tort u- 
ria, utr. a Lat. torquere. 


In this he agrees with the French Dictionaries, 
which give us fort, a ſubſtantive, injury, wrong, _ - 
but no ſuch adjective, which the ſenſe here requires. 
There is indeed an old Engliſh adjective formed 
from hence, as Mr. Warburton's neighbours at 
' Lincoln's Inn would have told him; that is, tortious, 
to which Yortionaire in the French anſwers : but it 
Mr. Warburton had brought either of theſe in, it 
| muſt have been in ſpite of the verſification. “ 

J hope, for the future, Mr. Warburton will ap- 
ply Imogen's advice to this liberty he takes of coin- 
ing — and, according to his own reading, 


3 learn (being Torr) forbearance. 


*Exanr. 12. Vol. 1. P. 95. MipsuMMER Nionr' 8 | 
DREAM. 


9 One that compos 5d your beauties, yea and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
Buy him imprinted; and within his power 


To leave the figure, or disfigure it.“ 
„We ſhould read. 
Te eve the figure, &c. 
“ i. e. to releve, to beighten, or add to the beauty of 


the figure, which is faid to be imprinted by him. 
3 'Tis the French, relever,” &c. Wann. 


Why ſhould we read *leve ? Mr. Warburton does 
not here pretend that Shakeſpear wrote it ſo. He 
did not wie to clip and coin at this rate. But it is 

E 2 from 
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from the French -s it ſo? Why then to the French 
let it go again, till Mr. Warburton has learned the 
language better; in the mean time, let him ſuffer 
Shalceſpear to ſpeak ſenſe and Engliſh. A man may 
either leave a figure, which he has impreſſed in wax 
with a ſeal or mold, or he may digſgure it; but the 
relief of the figure depends upon the mold, and not 
on any thing that is done after the impreſſion; nor 
does the degree of the relief neceſſarily add to the 
beauty of the figure, ſince a figure in bas relief may 
have more elegance and beauty than another in 
mexzo, or even in alto relievo. But ſuppoſing the 
wotd to be of good allowance, let us examine the 
| ſentiment. And is it in the power of a parent to 
| heighten or add to the beauty of a girl, who is 
not ſo charming as one could wiſh? Happy diſco- 
very! I hope Mr. Warburton's daughters will be 
all beauties, whatever becomes of the boys: In the 
mean time, if he has this ſecret, I will anſwer for 
it, that it will be more worth to him than all his 
critical ſkill, let him find ever ſo good judges and 


rewarders of merit among the Bookſellers. 


*ExXAMP. 12. Vol. I. p. 239. Two GENTLEMEN 


OF VERONA, 


« My ſubſtance ſhould be fatue in thy ſtead] It 


e js evident this noun ſhould be a participle, sr A- 
„ TVvED, i. e. placed on a pedeſtal, or fixed in a 


<« ſhrine to be adored.” Wars. | 


Il ſuppoſe, becauſe the miniature picture, in the 
ſtead of which her ſubſtance was to be flatued, wes 
placed on a pedeſtal. But Mr. Warburton ſhould 
have ſhew'd, that we are in poſſeſſion of ſuch a 


verb as to ſtatue, before he formed a participle 


from 
it. 
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it. The meaning of Shakeſpear is plain enough to 


any but a Profeſs d CriticG. He ſhould have AI 


4 ſubſtance as a ſfatue, inſtead of thee [che picture 
« who art a ſenſeleſs form. 


* Exam. 14. Vol. II. p. 133. MERCHANT or 
5 VENICE. 


Mp And quicken his embraced heavines) This un- 
meaning epithet would make me chooſe rather 
eto read,. 


. Enraced heavinefs. 


4 from the F rench enratiner, accreſcere, invete- 
6 raſcere.” Wars. 


| His embraced bist plainly enou h means, the 
heavineſs which he indulges and is fond of. But 
Mr. Warburton muſt be correcting where there is 
no need, and therefore will have it enraced. I aſk 
pardon for la hing at him in the former Edition 
as the author of that word, ſince I find it is uſed by 
SFpenſer, though that perhaps i is more than he knew. 
However, the word's being made uſe of by Spenſer 
(who took great liberty = ; coining, eſpecially when 
he wanted a rhyme) is no juſtifiable reaſon for Mr. 


W. 's foiſting it into ct without any authq- 
rity but his own, 


*ExAnP. 15. Vol. II. p. 329. As you LIKE IT, 


«© Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
© Becauſe thou art not ſeen. 
This paſiage is certainly faulty, and perhaps it 

reſt 


cannot ored as Shakeſpear gave it. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer at leſt are it into ſenſe, - 


E 3 Thou 
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Thou cauſeſt not that teen. 


But this, it ſeems, will not do, becouls; | in his rage 
of correction, he forgot to leave the reaſon, why 
the winter wind was to be preferred to man's in- 
gratitude, So now Mr. Warburton comes with his 
emendation, which he charitably communicated to 


Sir Thomas, though he was fo gracelels as not to 
make uſe of it. 


6 Without doubt, Shakeſpear wrote, 
“ Becauſe thou art not ſbeen,” &c. Wars. 


Though this 1 matter is ſo clear with Mr. War- 
burton, every body who underſtands Engliſh will 
doubt of it, becauſe sn Ex ſignifies bright, which 
| makes no better ſenſe than sEEN, nor does he pro- 
duce any authority for its ſignifying $M1LING, which 
is the ſenſe he here puts upon it; and to make it paſs 
the better, he lugs in a parcel or ſmiling, ſhining, 
© court ſervants, who flatter while they wound,” of 
whom there is not the leaſt hint in the ſong, or in 
the whole ſcene. 


He fays © ſheen, i. e. ſmiling, ſhining,” &c. Let 
us examine his authoritys. So in the Mipsum- 
MER Nichr' S Darzam. | 
« Spangled ſtarlight ſheen.” 

« Chaucer uſes it in this ſenſe, 

« Your bliſsful ſuſter Lucina the hene v- ; 


60 And Fairfax, 
8 The facred angel took his target hene 
| Theſe are the examples he pres, whether 


wiſely or not, kt the fore judge; but the conceit of 
OT a ſmiling 
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a ſmiling turget is entirely his own, and, if he — 


allow me a pun, invita Minetva, for it fees in 


direct oppoſition to the famed Agi is of Pallas. 
But this is 17 a laughing matter, - with what 
face can he ſay /Mling, Minis 88 Shakeſpear — 


Chaucer ufes it in Hs ſenſt—And F rer wetter if 


he knows any thing of the language, he muſt know, 


that neither of them, iri theſe ters, uſe ſheen in 


the ſenſe of sMILiNG, and that, in its trite ſenſe of 


' BRIGHT of ſbirting, it would make the paſſage worſe 


than he found it? 

If Sit Thomas Heatitnet, as he ſays, took otca- 
ſion, from having this inindation timimuinitated to 
him, to alter the whiole line, he ſhewed more judg- 
metit, than if he had inſerted ſuch a falſe and non- 
ſenfical note. But * in his rage of correction, he 
< forgot to leave the reaſon, why the winter wind 


<«< was to be pteferred to man's ingratitude. ” ſheen 


does not fighify ſmiling, 1 doubt Mr. Warburton 
will be in the fame caſe. However Shakefpear has 


equally forgot in the next ſtanza, to leave the fea- 


ſon why a freeing ſky is to be preferred to à forget- 
ful fled. which, + A s, may give a re: fohable 


ſuſpicion, that the wotd becauſe ih the firſt ſtanza 


may be comm_ 


⸗Exalir. 16. Vol. III. p. 11. Ari's WELL THAT 
; _ ENDS WELL. 


— the 3 chat your valet and EI Z 
good ing, 4 


=_ makes in you, is a virtue o 
<< like the wear well] The integrity of the meta- 


„ phor directs us to Shakefpear's true reading, 


e which doubtleſs was a good MIN, i. e. mixture, 


* compoſition, a word commen to Stiakefpear; and 
<<. the writers of this age; and taken from the tex- 


E 4 « ture 
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ture of cloth. The M was turned the wrong 


cc way at the preſs, and from thence came the blun- 
5 der.” WaRs. 


I ſuppoſe Mr. Warburton, who has collated all 
the editions, can, from ſome or other of them, pro- 
duce a proof of what he ſo poſitively aſſerts, that 
the M was turned the wrong way at the preſs; if 
it be ſo, it will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a W., 
eſpecially in the old printing, where the W was 
generally unconnected, thus, VV*®. 

If it were not for preſervi ing the integrity of the 
metaphor, which Mr. Warburton is nerally more 
concerned about than Shakeſpear is, I ſee no reaſon 
why a virtue of a good wing” may not refer to 
his nimbleneſs or fleetneſs in running away. But 
Mr. Warburton ſays, © Ming for mixture, compoſi- 

<< tion, is a word common to Shakeſpear and the 
e yriters of this age; I deſire him to produce his 
authorities both for the word, and the un of it; for, 
conſidering what we have ſeen in the laſt example 
foregoing, it is too much to take on his bare aſſer- 
tion; nor can J, till I ſee it uſed by people of bet- 
ter credit, pay him the to ſay, 0 7 
< like ne wear well." _ | 


*Exaniy, 17. Vol. IV. p. 287. 2 Hexax IV, 


« Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand? Evi- 
* dently corrupt. Shakeſpear ſeems to have wrote, 


* doleing, i. e. 4 hand ing fo ft melancholy airs. agg 
Wans. 


3 * Mr. Warkenes is ſo fond n 


ſet upon its head at c 
BELINE, Vol. VII. P- 290. 
ED Why 
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Why this is the very ſenſe which the true text 
exhibits. But-the temptation of coining a new word 
is irreſiſtible. It ſeems, however, not very luckily 
coin'd here, ſince — if 7 were ſuch a word, 

might perhaps rather ſignify giving out largeſſes, in 
which Eaſe, though Mr. N mah dl 
doleing hand a favourable one, other people perhaps 


would not judge it ſo muſical, as the context re- 
quires. 


write lier nation for conſternation. 


Exaur. 18. Vol. VIII. p. 375. OrnzrLo. 
— O thou weed, | 
0 Who art ſo lovely fair, and mel it ſo Feet,” ce. 

„The old quarto reads, 
« © thou blache weed, why art ſo lovely fair, &c. 


cc which che editors not being able to ſet right, al- 


« tered as above. Shakeſpear wrote, 
O thou — &c. Bale, i. e. deadly, poiſonous.” 


Wars. 


But till he produces ſuch an adjective as Bale, 


which he cannot do from Shakeſpear, or any good 
author, he will not with all his dogmatical aſſertions 


' convince us, that Shakeſpear wrote ſo; the adjective 
is baleful. This note being towards the end of his 


long work, we may make the ſame remark on him, 
as he has made on Sir Thomas Hanmer, *<* That he 
«© did not underſtand his author's phraſcology any 


<< better when he had ended, than when he had begun 


with him.“ * 396. Vol. VIII. 
5 - _*FExaMpe. 


ink a 


If he give us doleing for condoling, he may as well 


V 
i 
. 
] 
= 
' 
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„Exaur. 19. Vol. Vi. p. 392. Maczzrn.. 


5 2 about the cauldron go, 

poiſon'd entrails throw Every thing thrown 
< into pL cauldfon, is particularly enumerated, and 
et yet we find no poiſoned entrails among ben 
4 I believe Shakeſpear wrote, 


e poiſon'd ENTREMES— 


“ an old word uſed for ingreevents, &c. Wax. 


If Mr. Warburton means, there is no mention 
afterwards of the entrails being poi ſoned, what he 
ſays is true, but then it will affect his entremes 
too; but he is miſtaken if he affirtns there are no 
entrails mentioned, for the word entrails ſignifies 
the inward parts [inteſtina, partes internæ. Skinner. ] 
in a larger ſenſe than the viſcera of guts; arid ſo the 
ma of the ſhark, liver of the Jew, gall of the goat, 


and tyger's chawdron, are entrails ; ſo that there is 1 


no need of Mr. Watburton's entremes, which he i * 
deed ſays, is an old word uſed for ingredients; 

he ſhould have produced ſome authority for it, fines 
his own will not go far, with thoſe who Know how 
n 


— ' — — —— — —— — 


3 CANON VIL 
He may prove a reading, of ſupp ort an ex- 


planation, by any ſort of reaſons, no matter 
do beter good or bad. 


Exaurlz . vol. V. p. 413. K. Hinar VIII. 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
„ 'The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And 


& And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him: 
« The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, Fall ſurely 


His greatneſs is a rip'ning, flips * rot, 
And then he falls, as I do. 


 - «« Nig bisrovt] A fpving frofls ae noc tnjaſous 
to the roots of fruit bes, I ſhould imagine the 


<« poet wrote /hvot, i. e. the tender ſhoot, en which 


are the young leaves and bloſſoms,” &c. Wars. 
That is, becauſe a killing 


froſt will not kill trees 


in the /pring. The E of the ſpeech evidentiy 


ſhews, that the death or deſtruction of the tree was 
the conſequence of this nipping 


Exam. 2. Vol. VIII. p. 781. Hav. 


e Madam, it fo fell out, that certain — 
« Weo'ertcok on the way. 


The old Quarto reads gent, ** for 
«< &er-rode, which I think is the right reading; or 
<© &ertook has the idea of following with deſign, and 


= 


* 


the caſe.” Wars. 
I know not where Mr. Warburton found this 


idea; but 1 believe no body bur himſelf follows | 


with defign, and accompanies, every one, whom he 
chances to overtake on the road. Nor is er- raughi, 

which is the reading of the old Quarto, neceſſarily a 
corruption of over- rode: it is the paſt tenſe of over- 


reach, and was probably uſed formerly in the ſenſe of 


| overtake, as overgo, overpaſs, were ; but going out 


of uſe, the Players might leave it for the more uſual 


word. 


Ex ur. 


- Pa . 2 1 „ 
9 __ 1 I ' 1 \ > FR 4 N - 


«© accompanying. O'er-rode has neither: which was 
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ExAur. 3. Vol. vn. P. 84. Julius CASAR. 
And, in their ſteads, — ORE, and kites, 
<< Fly over our heads.“ 


A raven and a crow is the ſame bird of prey: 
2 the firſt name taken from its nature; the other 
© from its voice. We ſhould therefore read, 


„ ravenous crows and kites.” Wars. 


Though Mr. Warburton cannot find it in the 
Dictionaries, yet every crow-keeper in the country 
will tell him there is as real a difference between a 
raven and a crow, as there is between a crow and a 
rook, or a rook and a jack-daw. The carrion- crow, 
or gor- crow [i. e. gore- crow] as it is called, is not 
the raven. Ben Johnſon diſtinguiſhes them in his 


WE” Fs Act I. Scene 2. 


ce yulture, kite, 
Raven, and gor-crow, all my birds of prey”— 
And Willoughby on birds would have told him, 


that there is this ſmall difference between them, that 
one weighs almoſt as much again as the other. 


Examy. 4. Vol. II. p. 350. As you LIKE ir. 
“ 'But for his verity in love, I do think him as 


© CONCave as a cover'd go, or a worm-eaten 
« nut.” | 


Why a cover d goblet? Becauſe a e is ne- 
«& ver kept cover'd but when empty. Shakeſpear 


1 never throws out his — at random.“ 
Was. 


If Shakeſpear does not, I am afraid Mr. War- 
burton does; for he here aſſerts a thing, in which 
every young lady, who has been at a ball, can = 
tr 


* 
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tradict him; that a goblet is never kept cover'd but 
when empty. And though Mr. Warburton does not 
frequent thoſe aſſemblies, yet there are a great many _ 
other inſtances, where it may be very proper to co- 
ver a cup, that is not empty; as if people are apt to 
preach over their liquor, or if there ſhould be more 
than the company cares to drink at the preſent. In 
theſe, and other like caſes, it is lawful and uſual to 
put on the cover to keep. out flies or duſt, and to 
prevent the biſhop, negus, or whatever — 
* dying. 


Exaur. 5. vol. vill. p. 345. 
= Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſirups of the world, 


« Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep, 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday.” 


© owedſt] This is right, and of much greater force 
* than the common reading [hagf;] not to ſleep 


<< being finely called defrauding the day of a debt 
<« of nature.” Wann. 


If chere be any fraud in the caſe, it is the night is 


cheated, and 2 the day; I would therefore pro- 
poſe to read 


which thou owedit yeſter node. 


ButunluckilyforMr. Warburton* sfineobſervation, 
and — improvement grafted upon it, owedft here 
is ownedſt, ſynonymous to hadſt, and is frequently 
ſo uſed by Saale and the old _—— Mr. 
Warbuxton will be contented with two inſtances, 
they ſhall be from his Bible : 


Aud be that oweth the bee fol come and tall 
the prieſt, &c. 


* Lavir, xiv. 35. 


$9 
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So Gall the Jews bind the man, that oweth this 
girale. 8 ; N 


Ex aAur. 6. vol. I. p. 66. Tur Trurrer. 


In the note on theſe lines, 


This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
Harmonious charming Lay 


(here by the way I would adviſe him to read Lay, be- 
cauſe this is charming Lays,” is not fo uſual, in print 
at leſt) Mr. Warburton ſays the word charming cannot 
_ with prepriety be applied to any thing but mufic and 
Poetry, becauſe they were ſuppoſedto operateas charms. 
He here expreſlyexcludes Beauty, which was ever ſup- 
poſed to have that operation in the higheſt degree. 

But this is not the only inſtance of the mil of 
dur critic's heart. 


ee 7. Vol. IV. p. 128. 1 HENRY IV. 


* By this hand, if I were now b * raſcal, 1 
&< could Ken him with his * ladie's fan 


The fans then in faſhion had very long han- 
„ dles.” Wars. 


I do not know where Mr. Warburton pick'd up 
this anecdote of the ſize of the ladies fans in the 
reign of Henry IV. but the obſeryation is certainly 
very pertinent, and neceſſary; for notwithſtanding 
—_— was in ſuch a paſſion as to talk of dividing 
and to buffets with himſelf, for moving ſu 

a diſh of fkimm'd milk with ſo honourable an 
action; yet it would be too much beyond proba- 
bility to think of beating a lord's brains out with 
bis lady's fan, had the fans then been fuch flight toys 
as are now uſed. 


d. Acrs xxi. 11. 5 
2 This 
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This puts me in mind of an obſervation of John 
| Bunyan's, that great bowls and great ſpoons will hold 
more, than little 3 and little ſpoons. 

Yet how unlucky would it be, if, after all, this 
learned criticiſm 3 be an ignorant miſtake, and 
the humor of the paſſage ſhould lie in alluding t to 
the li ghtnels, = e ines of the lady's fan | 

Borh En. tings 20 che authors about Shake- 

ar's wats prove that the ladies wore feather fans ; 

ere are, I think, ſeveral paſſages in Ben Johnſon 
to this purpoſe ; one I remember is in Every man out 
of his humour, Act II. Scene 2. where Faſtidious 
Briſke ſays—“ this featber in her ſweet fan 
ſometimes, though now it poor fortune to 
« wear it, as you ſee, Sir.” Bn 


So in Cynthia's revels. AR II. Scene 4. 


Will ſpend his patrimony for a garter, 
6 Or the left featber in her bounteous fan.” 


Ex Aur. 8. Vol. I. p. 45. Taz Trurksr. 


* how cam'ſt thou to be the ſiege of chis Moon 
« af? 


2 Moon-celf ? ] It was imagined that the moon 
2 had an ill influence on the infant's underſtanding. 
« Hence idiot were called W ” Wars. 


I do not know. what authority Mr. Warburton 
has for aſſerting, that idiots were we a moon-calves, © 
but Shakeſpear gives him none here. Stephano 
was not yet enough acquainted with Caliban, to 
judge what influence the moon might have on his 
underſtanding, but he gives him the name of moon- 
calf from his ill-ſhaped figure. Moon-calf, Partus 
_ Lumnaris—Datur et Teut. Monkalb— Adala, feu 
core informis, &c. Skinner. 


* EXAMP. 
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*ExXAMP. 9. Vol. II. p. 301. As you LixE Ir. 
Roſ. With Bills on their necks: Be it known to 
<< all men by theſe preſents” _— 


Roſalind here, to banter Le Beu, gives a - 
lous deſcription of the men he was going to give 
them an account of, ſuppoſing them to come with 
bills or labels on their necks importing who they 
were; and there ſeems nothing here for a'critic to 
ſtumble at; but Mr. Warburton divides the ſpeech, 
and gives the latter part to the Clown, . becauſe 
„ Roſalind and he are at croſs purpoſes. Whether 
his diviſion of this paſſage be right or no, his expli- 
cation of it certainly is not. She Speaks of an in- 
© ſfrument of war, and he turns it into an inſtrument 
4 of law of the ſame name.” Wars. Very acute! 
As if people carried ſuch inſtruments of war as bills 
and guns on their xecks, not on their ſhoulders; 
and as if Roſalind had any occaſion to talk of inſtru- 
ments of war, when the converſation was only about 5 


4 wreſtling. 


Ex Aur. 10. Ibid. p- 310. 


4 And thou wilt ſhew more bright, 2 ſeem 
more virtuous, when ſhe is gone] This implies 
<< her to be ſome how remarkably defective in vir- 
tue; which was not the ſpeaker's thought. The 
25 poet doubtleſs wrote, 


“ and bine more virtuous; 


«3.6 is virtues would appear more ſplendid, when 
the luſtre of her couſin's was away.” Wars. 


. This implies her to be ſome how remarkably defetitve _ 


in ber virtue. 
20 | —How 
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How ſo, Mr. Warburton? This would have 
been the had he ſaid, Thon wilt ſeem virtuous , - 
but the words, as they are, imply che direct con- 
5 Loet us hear however what I the OF 
e judicious amendment. . ö 
4 © and ſhine more virtuous.” 


4 i. e. her virtues would appear more glad 
which is juſt what he found i in the * be — 
ſeem more virtuous. 


„ 11. Vol. III. p. 382. Wirrzi's Tar. 


I could affi# you further] If it had not been 
„ for the anſwer, one ſhould have concluded, that 
the poet had wrote, affect you; however he uſes 
Mill in the ſenſe of affe. This is only obſerved | 
4 to ſhew, that when we find words, to which we 


muſt put an unuſual ſignification to make fenſe, 


* that we ought to conclude Shakeſpear took that 


ce liberty, and that the text is not corrupted. A _ 


ee thing the Oxford editor ſhould have conſidered.” 
Warp. 


Not to take. ice of the peculiar ſpelling in 
FURTHER, and the beautiful repetition of the THaTs, - 
This obſervation of Mr. Warburton's, however un- 
accurately expreſſed, is a very juſt one, and it 
would have been much for his on reputation, and 
the eaſe of his reader, if he had oftener conſidered 
it; but the misfortune is, that the obſervation has 
nothing to do here; for affi# is uſed in the proper 
ſenſe, for grieve, trouble, nor can it be ſaid to be 
_ uſed in the ſenſe of eds, any otherwiſe, than as 4 
man cannot be afflited; without being affected by 
that which affi#s him; which is no great ghd | 

to any * but Mr. Warburton. | 


: oo * Exam, 
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» ExAMr. 12. Vol. III. p. 398. K. Jonx. 


Knight, Knight, good mother—Bafiliſco like.” 
Mr. Theobald has produced the paſſage at length. 


to which this expreſſion undeniably alludes; but this 
will not do; Mr. Warburton muſt refine upon it. 


But the beauty of the paſſ: conſiſts in his al- 


<'h at the ſame time to his high original. His 
40 > 65; Richard the firſt, was ſurnamed Cæur- de- 


« Hon. Andthe Cor Leonis, afix dſtarof the firſtmag- 
4 nitude, in the fign Leo, is called Ba/iliſco.” Wars. 
He ſhould. have ſaid that the Cor Leonis is called 


Bail ;ſcus, or Regulus, for thoſe are the names it goes 
by ; but then there would have been no foundation 


for this, which is abſolutely the conundrum of a 


 Hypercritic. The words, put out of verſe, are 


thele, I ſay, like Baſiliſco in the play, call me (not 


| knave but) knight, good mother — What pretence is 
here for any alluſion to a ſtar, which it does not a 


pear, that Shakeſpear ever knew, or thought 
Or how could the Baſtard be in this inſtance like -b4 
Cor Leonis, unleſs that ſtar were knighted? which 


Mr. Warburton will as eaſily prove, as what he aſ- 
ſerts of the alluſion. 


* EXAMP. 13. Vol. I. p. 70. „Tier, 


* The trumpery in my houſe, go bring it hither 
* For ſtale to catch theſe thieves.” 


<< If itbe aſked, what neceſſity there was for this ap- 


„ paratus, I anſwer, that it was the ſuperſtitious fancy 


of the people, in our author's time, that witches, 


* conjurers, &c. had no power over thoſe 


againſt 
* whom they would oy their charms, till they 


* had got them at this advantage, committing ſome 


„ {nor other, as here of theft.” Was. | 
EL Very 
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Very ingenious ut how then came Proſpero s 
charms to have power over Ferdinand, the nol y . 


Gonzalo, and Miranda? How over theſe very fel- 
lows, as deſcribed | in the ſpeech — pre- 
ceding? 8 


* ExAMP. 14. Vol. I. p. 133. MipsUMMER 
NIoRHT's DREAM. 


Her brother's noon-tide with th Antipodes.” 


che ſays, ſhe would as ſoon believe, —_— 
„ moon, then ſhining, could creep throu 

1 centre, and meet the Sun's light on the other ſide 
2 the globe. It is plain therefore, we ſhould read, 


—*< 5th Antipodes, 
«ie. * the Antipodes, where the Sun was then 
e ſhining.” Wars. 


Excellent Grammarian, as well as s Philoſopher ! 
Why noontide with (i. e. among } the Antipodes, will 
not mean on the other ſide the globe (which is all 
that the context and Mr. Warburton want it to 
mean) is utterly unaccountable. 

But in the Antipodes is a very unaccurate expreſ- 
ſion; for the Antipodes means not a place on the globe, as 
Mr. Warburton's explanation, in the ANTIPoDES 

WHERE, neceſſarily implies, but the * — 
that Place. = 


* Exan. I5. Vol I. p. 402. Masur rox 
EASURE.. 


« The MINcELVY Angelo—pRINCELY 3 

Mr. Warburton having unjuſtly abuſed all the 
former editors, and puzzled out what every body 
knew, as well as he could tell them, That the 


8 
F 2 * word 
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word guards in this paſſage does not mean ſatellites, 


ee but Jace,” proceeds to inform us, that priefily 


* guards means ſanctity, which is the ſenſe required. 
But PRINCELY GUARDS mean nothing but rich 


<« Jace,” &c., Wars. 
Now if this latter part be true, I ſhould be REY 


do know, how prieftly guards ſhould come to — 
| any thing more _—_ black Jace. . 


Exaur. 16. . l. p. 00 Mzxcnant or 
VENICE. 


—* a bankrups, a prodigal] This is Hoke { (if he 


« would write correctly, he ſhould ſay ſpoken) of 
Antonio. But why prodigal? Baſfanio indeed 
4 had been too liberal, and with this name the 
— Jow . when he is going to ſup with 


66 him. 


— Pl go 1 in bafte to feed upon. 
be prodigal Chriſtian 


«© Bur Antonio was a plain, reſerved, 1 


„ merchant. Be aſſured therefore, we ſhould read, 
« —A bankrupt rok à prodigal, i. e. he is become 


x a bankrupt by ſupplying the extravagances of his 


6c friend Baſſanio.“ Was. 


- his lending money without intereſt, was 


reaſon enough for the Jew to call him prodigal, and - 


this Shylock upbraids him with immediately after, 


„ be was WONT (not only he did in this inſtance, 
but it was his cuſtom) to lend my 4 Cbri- 


«. tian courteſy.” But, in order to ſupport this 


| filly alteration, Mr. Warburton fallifice che cha- 


racter of Antonio, who, throughout, is repreſented 
not as parſimonious, but as the very perfection of 
t and * . alſo ſeems to think it 

- good 
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good logic to conclude, that, becauſe the Jew calls 
one man a prodigal in one place, it is impoſſible he 
* body elſe ſo in another. 


Exaur. 17. vel. . p. 135. Mzxcnanr or | 
ENICE. = 


— How much honor | 
« Picks from the cheff and ruins of the times 
% To be new varniſh'd] This confuſion and mix- 
<« ture of the metaphors, makes me * that 
< Shakeſpear wrote, 1 
Jo be new vanned „„ 
i. e. winnow'd, purged,” &c. Wans. 1 
Wich is as much as to ſay, pick d from the chaff, 
to be pick'd from the chaff; for ſo his own expla- 
nation makes it © vanned—from the French 
word vanner, which is derived from the Latin, 
vannus, ventilabrum [mark that, I pray you, for 
it ſerves to ſhew his learning in two languages at 
once] © the fann uſed for winnowing the chaff from - 
the corn.“ Why then might it not have been 
fanned? _ 

This note he concludes with pronouncing, that 
This alteration reftores the metaphor to its integrity, 
and, by way of confirming his amendment, adds, 
that © our poet E uently uſes the ſame thought.” 
He does ſo, but not ſo profuſely as our critic would 
have him, twice in the ſame ſentence. 

If Mr. Warburton thus puts into the text of 
Shakeſpear, without any authority, whatever he 
thinks hes wrote, he will abundantly convince the 
world of the propriety of that expreſſion ® of the laft 
_ edition, to ſignify the worſt, or meaneſt ſort. 
d See Dunciad, B. IV. p. 67. 

F 3 ks Ex aur. 
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* Exanty. 18. Vol. IV. p- 42. Rivdaiis II. 


F * the abſent time] For unprepared. Not an 
= » inelegant ſynecdoche.” Wars. 


| Not to enter into the elegance of the ſynecdoche, 
. 5 which ſeems but a hard and unnatural one, Mr, 
1 Warburton might have ſeen, fiſteen lines lower, if 
his towering genius would have ſuffered him to look 
N downwards, the true reaſon for this * i. e. 
that the King was abſent. 
| 


—* * becauſe th anointed King i is hence.” 


*ExanP. 16: Val IV. p. 192. 1 Henne IV. 
1 Here's 0 vanity !] In our author's time, the 


T negative, in common ſpeech, was uſed to deſign 
| | © ironically the exceſs of a thing.” —Wars. 


| Profound Critic ! as if it were not at all times fo 
778 uſed! But no matter for that, the note is contrived 
[ | ſo, as to make a careleſs reader believe, that he is 
8 Particularly verſed in the phraſeology of his author's 
times ; and this looks well, 2 diſcovery be 


|| much of the ſame kind, with of the Fool in 
1 Kine Lear, | 
| « Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 

F | 


„That going ſhall be us'd with feet.“ 


*ExamP. 20. Vol. IV. p. 283. 2 HENRY IV. 
As flaws congealed in the ſpring of flay] Al- 
« luding to the opinion of ſome philoſophers, that 
the vapors being congealed in the air y the cold 
<« (which is moſt intenſe towards the morning) and 
« being afterwards rarefied and let Jools | by the 
« warmth of the ſun, occaſion thoſe ſudden im- 
* petuous 
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“ petuous guſts of wind which are called PR 
Wax. after the Oxford editor. ' 
The appearance of philoſophical learning, here 
miſled Mr. Warburton to adopt this note of the 
Oxford editor's, notwithſtanding the abſurdi 0 
winds being congeled, which ſeems borrowed f 

Sir John Mandeville, who tells us of ſighs, os, 
and tunes being froze up for ſome time, and after- 
wards let looſe by the warmth of the Sun; but they 
neither of them underſtood the meaning of the word 
in this place, which ſeems to be the ſmall blades of 
ice, which are ſtruck on the edges of the water in 


winter — and which I have heard called by 


* Rome; 21. Vol. Iv. p. 1 Iv. 
„ Philoſopher's two ſtones] One of which was an 


„ univerſal medicine, and the other a tranſmuter = 
_ «© baſer metals into gold.” Wars, 


But the Panacea was not a ſtone, but a potable 
medicine ; - Which therefore Mr. Warburton ſhould 
have taken care to have congeled, as he did the winds 
above, beſore he gave it "ag denomination of a ſtone, 
The meaning is, ice the worth of the philoſopher” = 
ſtone. 


*ExamP. 22. Vol. IV. p. 303. 2 HENRY IV. 
“ We will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 
" grafting, with a diſh of carraways.” g 


Why would imagine, that hiſtory and literature 
ſhoul brought in by head and ſhoulders, to ex- 


plane the meaning of à diſh of carraways? But what 


cannot a great critic do? Mr. Warburton having, 
with a becoming gravity, informed us, thatcarraways 
F 4 | are 
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are a romfit or confeltion, 1 called in our author”s time 
| (and I ſuppoſe, both before and ſince his time too) 


adds that a paſſage in De Vigneul Marville's Melanges 
d Hiſtoire et de Litt. will explain this op TREAT: and 


| ſoquotes the paſſage, which is not worth tranſcribing. 


But why does he think it ſo add a treat? It is ftrange 
that Mr. Warburton's good mother ſhould never 
have treated mafter with ſo common and excellent 
2 regale as a roaſted apple and carraways; ſure he 


was 2 naughty boy, or has W his OT kind- 


neſs t to him. 


*Exanp. 23. vol. W. p. 5 Hzuav V. 
—“ their geſture _ 
66 Inveſting lank lean cheeks, * war- worn 1 &c. 
A geſture inveſting cheeks and coats is . 


« We ſhould read, 


« Hhroeſt in lank lean chacks, 


8 which is ſenſe; i. e. their ſad 1 was cloathed, 


« or ſet off, in lean cheeks, and worn coats. The 
< image is firong and pictureſque. Wars. 


Whether ge efures inveſting cheeks and coats, or 


geſtures inveſt in cheeks and coats, has the more ſenſe 


in it, not to mention ſtrength and painting, is a 


queſtion worthy of our Profeſſed Critic ; but in the 
mean time, as he has determined in a like caſe, Vol. 


VII. p. 180. * Nonſenſe for nonſenſe, the old 


* * keep i Its of as s being in polleion.” 


© Baka 24. vol v. p. 11 3 Hvar VI. 
% O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoan.” 


$* Becauſe, had he been born later, he would not now 
have been of years to engage in this quarrel. 


cc And 
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4 And hath bereft thee of thy life too late] i. e. 
he ſhould have done it by not thee into 
* being, to make both father and ſon thus miſer- 
* able. This is the ſenſe, ſuch as it is. "—Wans, 


Such as it is indeed! He ſhould have taken away 
life before he had given it! 
The father, having killed his ſon, is lamenting 


thoſe times of miſery and confuſion, occaſioned by 
-_ purport of theſe lines, 
no more than this, That in 


the civil war : the 
therefore, - ſeems to 
ſuch diſaſtrous times, a ſhort life is the moſt deſira- 
ble, and the ſooner one is out of them the better. 


= ExAMp. 25. Vol. V. p. 165. 3 Henzy VI. 
5 O but i impatience waiteth on true ſorrow. * 


| Reno 


Ho does impatience more particularly wait on 
© true ſorrow ? 3 ir" Frogs crouh as 
the Queen's, which came y on a 
long courſe of misfortunes, is leſs im- 
<« patient than that of thoſe, who have len into 


« ſudden miſeries. The true reading ſvems to be, 


| &c. 


Np i. e. when i impatience waits and ſollicits for re- 


* dreſs, there is nothing ſhe ſo much dreads, as be- 


<< ing put per oil w-marros (2 proverbial exprelicn 
$6 for procraſtination)” &c. WaARrB.. _ . 


And fo—Face about, and as you were before; * 
it appears at laſt, that 1 — 


waft on the Queen's ſorrow. 


2 8 


« O but i impatience WAITING RUES ro-Mon Row,“ 


So 


nonſenſe. 
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Era 26. Vol. I. p. 119. — 
| NricaTt's DREAM. 


« Then, for the third part of a minute, kane: 4 
« We ſhould read the third part of the midnight. 


The common reading is nonſenſe. Poſſibly 


« Shakeſpear might have uſed the F rench word 
« minuit.” Wars, 


The common reading, : ys Mr. Warburton, is is 
And fo ba be docs noe. think the 
third part of a minute long enough, he would read 


midnight, i. e. for the third part of an inſtant, an in- 


diviſible point of time. But his fatal French led 


him into this blunder. © Poſlibly Shakeſpear 


« might have uſed the French word minuit.” He 


ſeerns to be very little acquainted with Shakeſpear, 
: who could make ſuch a nonſenſical congerture. 


| | *Exatcy. 27. Vol. VI. p. 116. Kino LAB. 
Whoſe face between her forks preſages ſnow,” Rc. 


. Whole face tween her forks] i. e. her hand 


« held before her face, in ſign of modeſty, with 


<< the fingers ſpread out, ' forky.” Was. 
The conſtruction is not whoſe face between her 


_ «- forks,” &c. but, . whoſe face preſages ſnow,” &c. 


the following expreſſion, I believe, every body but 
Mr. Warburton underſtands, and he might, if he 
had read a little farther; which would have ſaved 


him this ingenious note. See in TIxox, VI. 222. 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſow, 


„ That lies on Dian's lap — 


„ © ri 2 175 Ex A up. 
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* EXAMP. 28. Vol. II. p. 427. Tamino OF THE 
SRHRREW. 


6 Pleaſe ye we may CONTRIVE this afternoon.” 


Xr. Theobald aſks what they were to contrive ? 

« and then ſays, a fooliſh corruption poſſeſſes the 
place, and ſo alters it to convive.—But the com- 
mon reading is right, and the critic was only 
ignorant of the meaning of it. Contrive does — 


< ſignify here to project, but to ſpend and Wear out. 
« As in this paſſage of Spenſer, 


« Three ages, ſuch as mortal men conravs,” Wann. 


I ſhould think there is no need either of Mr. 


Theobald's s convive, or of Mr. Warburton's new ex- 


plication of contrive; if indeed it be not more 
perly a new word. If he had attended to the con- 


text, he might have anſwered his brother Critics 


queſtion, what they were to contrive? They were 


to contrive means 0 ointly to gratify Petruchio for 
making room for 


elder ter Catherine. 

But, ſays Mr. Warburton, contrive does not 
0 f. ignify here to projet, but to ſpend, and wear 
* out. As in this paſſage of Spenſer, | 


 «&. Three ages, ſuch as mortal men conTRIve.” 


Contrive, Skinner ſays, comes from controuver, and 
he renders it excogitare, fingere. In which ſenſe, ir I 


I am not miſtaken, Spenſer uſes it in the 


quoted, Three ages, ſuch as Men. GENET y cm- 


s pute gr reckon them. 


If it did fignify to /pend or wear out, which will 
require more. proof than this paſſage, it muſt be 
formed from the verb contero, and from the pre- 


terperfect tenſe of that verb, contrivi; and I do not 
at preſent recollect my Engliſh verbs, formed _ 
he 


ir courtſhip, by taking — 


4 — 4.9 * A a wy 0 6 2 1 E43 * er 0 * 
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the preterpeffect tenſe of the Latin, except ſuch as 
have come to us through French verk formed, 
as propoſe, impoſe, &c. But here is a OO: 
which if Mr. Warburton will make yoo 3 wal wall 
even forgive him all the injuries he 2 to 
Shakeſ This paſſage is quoted from the 
2 book of Spenſer, ſo that he has reco- 


vered, I hope, the fix books, which have been ſo 


long lamented as loſt in the Iriſh ſea ; for thus he 


_ quotes it. Fax Y Queen, Book XI. Cray. 9.“ 


Now, notwithſtanding. that unfortunate chapter, 


which ſhocks one a little, no body will imagine 


that Mr. Warburton, who is ſo accurate a collater, 


and makes uſe of no indexes, or ſecond band quota- 


tions, 1 in an outlandiſh Italian book he 
might take Decade and Novel for December and No- 
vember; yet in one of our own poets, whom he has 


fo much ſtudied, could miſtake B. II. C. 9. for 
| Book the ELEVENTH, CHAPTER the ninTa. Per- 


haps the latter books may be written in Chapters, 


not Cates, as thoſe — are; bur he ſhould have 
quoted VERSE 48 too. 11 


„ Exacy. 29. vol. VI. p- 62. K. Ian. | 
« if your ſweet ſway 


o Allow obedience Could it he Aa queſtion, 


« whether heaven allowed obedience ? The poet 


IM wrote, 


1 Hallow obedlence,” c. Wars. 


But ſurely one may as well queſtion, whether 
heaven allows obedience, as whether it hallows, i. e. 
 fandtifies, it. It is ſtrange that a man of learning 
ſhould imagine, that the word ir here implies doubt- 
1 or — The form of the expreſſion is 
elliptical, 
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elli ical, but when the words left out are ſupplied, 
it —— not doubting, but ſtrong affirmation. 


If you do love old men (which you ſurely do) 
If your ſweet ſway Allow obedience (which it 
Ro hwy does, nay more, it commands it) 

„If you yourſehres are n 80 certain- 
t ly ae) 

Make it your cauſe.” | 
Does Mr. Warburton i en that when Niſus 
a 
Si qua tuis unquam pre me pater 3 aris 
Dona tulit, ſique ipſe meis venatibus auxi ;” 


when Calchas makes the ſame ſort of addreſs to 
Apollo, in the firſt book of Homer's Liad ;- 
Or when Anchiſes ſays, 


6 Jupiter omnipotens, precibus ſi feterisi ulis 


That the one had the leſt doubt, whether Jupiter 
was ever moved by prayer, or that the others que · 
ſtioned whether or no they themſelves had ever ro 

crificed to — or — ? 


* EXAMP. 30. Ibid. p. 67. 
e touch me with noble anger.” 


| Here our Profeſs'd Critic, in order to introduce 
a a ſuperſubtle and forced explanation of his own, is 
ſearching after knots in a bulruſh. 
Can any thing be more intelligible, more perti- 
nent, or. finer, than this ſentiment of Lear's 


I you, ye gods, have ſtirred my 
<< hearts againſt me, at leſt let me not bear it with 
« any unworthy tameneſs |: but touch me with noble 
c anger, let me reſent it with ſuch reſolution as be- 
comes a man, : | 

2 „ 0 and 
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and let not woman's weapons, water-drope, 
«* Stain my man's cheeks.” 


What need is here for Mr. Warburton's recondite 
: ing, about what the ancient poets ſaid con- 
cerning the misfortunes of particular families? 


Exaur. 31. Vol. VII. p. 117. Axroxv AND 
| CLEoPATRA 


Ad ſoberly did mount an arm- -gaunt ſteed] i i. e. 
| «© his ſteed worn lean and thin by much ſervice in 
< war.” So Farefax, 

« His Rall. worn ſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode.” 


Wars. 


Mr. 8 here ſeems to have ſtolen Don 
Quixote's Roſinante to mount the demy Atlas of 
_ this earth, as Cleopatra calls him juſt before. Where 
is the propriety of this, that a man who command- 
ed ſo large a part of the world ſhould have only a 
lean, thin, worn-out . horſe, to carry him to a bat- 
tle, "which was to decide, whether he ſhould be 
maſter of the reſt cr not? However he ſeems to have 
matched him well, with one from Faryſes, who is 
ſtall-worn ; 
« A diffrent cauſe, FRO parſon | Sly, 
The ſame effect may give.” Pros. 


One is worn out with too much action, the other 
with ſtanding ſtill. They ſeem neither of them to 
have been troubled with the diſtemper called oaTs*, 
and ane may reaſonably ſuſpect, that their grooms 
gave them foul play. 
But Mr. Warburton, who made this match, has 
layed us a Yorkſhire trick, and the odds are pro- 

y on old Fairfax s fide; for when I come to 


See the Gloſſary at the word Oats. 


look 
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look upon him in his ſtable, he is really not a all- 
worn, but a fal rtb ſteed; now STALWORTH, or 
 STALWART, for it is written both _ ſignifies 
bold, courageous, ftrong. 
« Wherefore this worthy Halver Hercules,” - 
Gawin Douglas's ZEneis, p. 249. I. 45. & alibi, 


and in his Gloſfary he explanes it, Chalybei animi, 
Aabilis et Irmi animi, Sc. 


Exaur. 32. Vol. VIII. p. 191. Hamer, 


——< Nay, then let the Devil wear black, rox I'll 
0 Juve a ſuit of ſables] The conceit of theſe words 
« is not taken. They are an ironical apology for 
his mother's chearful looks: Two months were 
long enough in conſcience to make any dead huſ- 
«© band forgotten. But the editors, in their non- 
e ſenſical blunder, have made Hamlet ſay juſt the 
< contrary. That the Devil and he would both go 
cc into mourning, though his mother did not. The 
e true reading is this, Nay, then let the Devil wear 
<« black, *rORE-T'l] bave a ſuit of ſable. As much as 
66: ap fay, Let the Devil wear black for me, Dll have 
<< zone. The Oxford editor deſpiſes an emendation 
e ſo eaſy, and reads it thus, Nay then let the Devil 
4 wear black, for I'll have a ſuit of ermine. And you 
could expect no leſs when ſuch a critic had the 
« dreſſing of him. But the blunder was a pleaſant 
* one. The ſenſeleſs editors had wrote fables the 
fur ſo called, for ſable, black; and the critic only © 
changed this for that; by a like figure, the com- 
< mon people ſay, You rejoice the cockles of my heart, 
for muſcles off my heart ; an unlucky mittake of 
<« one ſhell-fiſh for another.” Warn, 
This is, as-Mr. Warburton ſays of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Vol. II. p. 346. amending with @ vengeance. 
If every paſſabe; which our profeſſed Critic does 
4 not 
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not underſtand, muſt thus be altered, we ſhall have, 
indeed, a complete edition of Stakeſpear pear. In this 
note, which I have quoted at length, that the reader 
may ſee the whole ſtrength of Mr. Warburton's 
reaſoning, I know not which to admire moſt, the 
conſiſtency of his argument, the decency of his 
language, or the wit of his lenten jeſt about ſhell- 
fiſh, which makes ſo proper a IE. 2 


The original reading is, 
——* Nay, then let the Devil wear Mack for PII 
0 hon a fi fat of fables.” Mr. Warburton acknow- 
—_— that the word /ables ſignifies a fur ſo called, 
=D body knows that they are worn by way 
of fey in that country. Nay, he himſelf, in this 


og Lag (do 5 peaking of tee fume ſal ſays, 


as « ond mar the wearers: are rich burghers 

5 3 * He ſays, moreover, that the 
(whatever it be) is „ as much as to 
00 « fay, Let the Devil wear black for me, ll have 
* none.” Now I will leave it to any body to judge 
whether this true meaning be not expreſſed in 
common reading, and then to determine, whoſe i is 
the nonſenſical blunder, and who is the ä editor. 


„Exaurrz 33. vol. III. p. 25. 


% How ſhall they credit 5 

8 A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
«« Embowell'd of their doctrine, have left off 
8 The danger to itſelf ?” | 1 


This plainly means, © that the ML hide ex- 
<« hauſted all their ſkill.” But Mr. Warburton mult 
refine as follows, 


_ « Embowelld of their dodtrine] 1 expreſſion 
"OY beautifully ſatirical, and implles, that whe theo- 
. "203 


* 
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“ ries of the ſchools are ſpun out of the des of _ 


<< the profeſſors, like the cobwebs of the — 
Wa Uo 


One would think our eritic's brains were in his 
bowels, when he ſpun this note. 12 — 


Exaur. 34. Vol. I. p. 24h. Mun v Wives | 
or WinDs8oR. . 


Fal. Well, I am your theme; you * the 
c ſtart of me; Iam de ected; I am not able to an- 
* ſwer the Welſb 2 ” &c. 7 


— * the Welſb flannel} Shakeſpear poſſibly wrote 
As Sir Hugh was a choleric prieſt, and 


cc apt to take fire, flamen was a very proper name, 
e it being given to that order of Latin prieſts, from 
< the Jame-colenres habit.” Wars. 


Bene qui conjiciet, vatem hunc perbibebo optimun, ; 
fays Dr. Newton in laud of that happy {kill in divi- 
nation, which Mr. Warburton | boaſts of in his 
motto *, and of which he gives us ſo nnn 
a ſample in this learned note. 
Flannel is the chief manufacture of Wales, and 
probably might make part of Sir Hugh's dreſs; and 
it is in alluſion to this, that Falſtaff calls him Welſh 
flannel. But the reaſon Mr. Warburton gives for 
his correction, is as good as the correction itſelf, 
&* the name flamen being given to that order of Latin 
« prieſts, from the flame-coloured habit.“ But Sex- 
tus Pompeius, in Feſtus de verborum ſignificatione, 
would have told him, Flamen Dialis dictus quod 
Alo affidue veleeur, indeque appellatur amen quaſi 


« # 


4 — Quorum omnium interpretes, ut Grammatici, Poetaru m 
proximè ad eotum quo interpretantur divinationem videntur 
accedere. Cic. de Divin. 


G 44 Filamen. 
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0 Filanen. And Varro De lingud Latinds, —quod— 
caput cinctum habebant filo, Flamines dicti. 


*ExamP. 35. Vol. VII. p. 51. Julius CæsAR. 
“ here thy hunters ſtand : 
« Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy /ethe] 


«© Mr. Theobald fays, the Dictionaries acknowledge 
* no ſuch word as lethe——After all this pother, 

* leibe was a common French word, ſignifying death 
% or deſtrutiion, from the Latin letbum. Wars. 


A very common word indeed, which the Dictio- 
naries do not acknowledge ; for this Mr. Warbur- 
ton does not deny. They give us indeed letb, a 
laſt of herrings, if that will ſerve his turn. One 
_ would expect that he, who is only learning French, 
ould give us ſome better authority than his own 
for this common French word, and to do him Juſtice, 
fo he does, after his manner. 


„ So in ANTONY AND Curoraraa, ! he (Shake- 
* wo” —_— 
—— Even to a letbied dulneſs.“ 


That is, 1 Shakeſpear has made an Engliſh 
word from the Latin y\ ran death, or Leibe, the 
river of oblivion; therefore Lethe is a common French 
word; which think is a very mean, or, as our critic 
explanes it in K. LE AR, Vol. VI. p. 97. a very 
mediocre argument. 


Our mean] i. e. moderate, mediocre condition. 


CANON 
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CANON IX. 
Hille may interpret his author ſo, as to make 
vim mean direftly contrary to what he ſays. 


ExamPLE 1. Vol. III. p. 331. Winrkx- Tarz. ” 


<«-*Fore the RED blood reins in the winters PALE.' 
% j. e. Before the PAL E winter reins in the RED or 
a * youthful blood.” * RB. 


Exaur. 2. Ibid. p. 247: 


cc three ſwineheards, that have t made themſelves 
« all men of bair, they call themſelves ſaltiers.” 


that is, who have made themſelves all over hairy 
(probably with goat's ſkins) they call themſelves 
 ſatyrs. 

But the ſervants bluader i in the name occaſioned 
Mr. Warburton's making one in the ſenſe. I ſuppoſe, 
Saltiers put him in mind of ſaltare; that, of ſtippin 
and bounding; and bounding, of tennis- balls, whi 
produce this learned note: 


„ Allmen ef Buir] i. e. nimble, that lea ap as if they 
* rebounded. The phraſe is taken from tennis- 
balls, which were ſtuff d with hair.“ Wars. 


» ExAur. 3. Vol. III. p. 118. — Nour, 


That breathes upon 2 bank of violets 
"66 SteMling, and giving odor—] — It may al- 
<< lude to another property of mulic, where wg ſame 
<< frains have a Power to excite pain or pleaſure, 
« as the ſtate is, in which it finds the hearer. 
Hence Milton makes the /e;f-/ame ſtrains of Or- 
G 2 % pheus 


I ſuppo 
„ unclaſping a ſecret book.” Wars. 
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<« pheus proper to excite both the affections of mirth 


*« and melancholy, juſt as the mind is then diſpo- 
« ſed. If to mirth, he calls for ſuch muſic, 


That Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head, 
From golden ſlumbers on a bed 


Of heap'd Elyſian flow'rs, and hear 
6 Such ſtrains,” & c. : 


If to melancholy— 


« Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 
Such notes as, warbled to the ſtring, 
Dre iron tears down Plato's cheek,” &c. 


Wars. 
Which ſelf-ſame trains of Orpheus are, in the firſt 


inſtance, what are performed by another perſon, and 


Orpheus is only a auer in the _ Orpheus 
_ ſings himſelf. | 


* EXAMP. 4. Vol. IV. p. 117.1 Henzy IV. 


He apprehends a world of figures here] This, 
x of alludes to what he had ſaid before, of | 


Then, I ſuppoſe, this "2 book muſt be a book 
of accounts, ſince it held a world of figures. But 
be what it will, Hotſpur's impatience had not ſuf- 
fered his uncle Worceſter to unclaſp or even to 
produce it as yet; fo that whatever he ſaw, it was 
nothing in that ſecret book. 


Theſe figures therefore mean ſhapes created by 


Hotſpur's imagination, but not the tortii of what > 


his uncle had to propoſe. 


* EXAMP. 
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* ExamMP. 5. Vol. V. p. 39, 2 HENRY VII. 


« For by his death we da perceive his guilt] 
«© Death for defeat, Becauſe, by the laws of duel, 


« he that was defeated, was executed in cole 
ce quence of it.” Wars. 


Here Mr. Warburton is killing a dead man; for 
if this note means any thing, it means to inform 
us, that the armourer was not killed, but only con- 
 quered;, knock'd down indeed with the ſand-bag, 

but was to be hanged afterwards; yet only fix lines 


above, his own text eee chat * died. Tnus ic 
ſtands, 


* Sound tru mpets; alarum to the e 


- [They fight, and Peter ftrikes bim down. 
Arm. © Hold, Peter, hold, I confeſs, 1 trea- 
,  ” [dies. 5 | 
But our Profeſs'd Critic ſeldom ſees an inch be- 
yond his noſe, in matters that lie plainly before him, 


while he 1s hunting for * * his author 
never thought of. 


8 Exaur. 6. Vol. III. p- 426. Kane. Joun. 
-m 9 Lewis, ſtand faſt; the Devil tempts thee 
here 

In likeneſs of a new ieee bride 


2 a new untrimmed bride] Mr. Theobald ſays, 
v" 2 as untrimmed cannot bear any fignification to 
| „ with the ſenſe required, it muſt be corrupt; 
„ therefore he will caſhier it, and read, and trimmed; 
<« in which he is followed by the Oxford editor; but 
they are both too haſty. It ſquares very well 
with the ſenſe, and ſignifies un/teady. The term 

is taken from navigation. We fay in a ſimilar 
6 a of ſpeaking, not well manned.” WaR. 


v3 w Iam 
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1 am afraid Mr. Warburton, with all his gravity 

here, will be found to have made more h e than 
good fpeed. Unfteady, which is no great recom- 
mendation of a bride, cannot fquere well with the 
2 where the ſpeaker deſigns to expreſs a ſtrong 
and irre/fible temptation ; but Mr. Warburton is 

y out in his philoſophy upon this ſubject. 
Nor, though the term ſhould be taken from Navi- 

gation (which I ſee no reaſon for in this place) does 
& trim of a ſhip ſignify its ballaſt, but its fails, 

Colors, and pendants ; and ſo he himſelf ſays, in a 
note of his on the following paſſage in the MERRY 
OV or WinpsoR, Vol. I. p. 303. 


| —* that becomes the ſhip-tire,” &c.] © The 
„ ſhip-tire was an open bead bes with a kind of 
ſcarf depending from bebind. Its name of ſhip-tire 
as, I preſume, from its giving the wearer ſome 
© reſemblance of a ſhip, as Shakeſpear * ſays, in all 
ber trim, with all her penants out, and flags and 
< ftreamers flying.” Thus Milton i in Samſon ** 
niſtes paints Dalila 
„Like a ſtately ſhip 
„ 
„With all her brav'ry on, and tackle trim, 
« Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, 
« Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play.” Wars. 


Trim here, and in many other Places, means 
finery, as in 1 Henry IV. p. 109. 
a certain lord, neat, trimby dreſs'd, 
.66 « Fre as a bridegroom” — | 
The wem ſame image as here, a new and trimmed 


5 rena: Yo L f c R's bride 
RS, op ride. 
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bride. And from this common fi 
applied to a ſhip, when ſhe has all 


bravery on. 


And now let Mr. Warburton judge, whether 
Lady Blanch appeared before ſuch an aſſembly, with 


or without her trim. 


Exaur. 7. Vol. m. p. 1 Wires 's TALE. 


« ſo muſt thy grave 
<« Give way to what's ſeen now—] 66 Grave for 


« epitaph.” Wars. 


7 by grave here means, thy beauties, which are 


buried in the grave; the continent for che contents. 


Exaur. 8. Vol. VI. p. 348. Meese ra. 


«© The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
6c That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 


Here Mr. Warburton, in 3 to 1 a 


tedious and impertinent refinement, Juppeſes the 
text to be corrupt, and that we ſhould read, 


* The raven himſelf *s not hoarſe.” Wars. 


| The reaſon he gives is ſomewhat pleaſant. << Had | 
«© Shakeſpear meant this (that the raven is hoarſe 


<*« with croaking) he would have expreſſed his mean- 


ing properly, as he knew ſo well how to do it.“ 


Had Mr. Warburton looked but to the ſpeech 
which this is in anſwer to, and which occaſions this 
reflection; he would have ſeen this m 
the Queen calls the raven) deſcribed as one, 


Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage.” | 


Well then might ſhe call this raven hoarſe, and hav 
Shakeſpear could find oe proper words for this, 


4 would 


ification, it is 


(whom 


7 
1 
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would puzzle Mr. Warburton from all his half 
learned languages to ſhew. 


Exaur. 9. vol. I. p. 276. Mrkkv Waves 
. 


Mm. “I have a ſword, and it ſhall bite upon 


« My NECESSITY; i. e. when 1 find i it MOTT or, 
when I am reduced to neceſſity. 


But Mr. Warburton calls this “ an abſurd 


<« paſſage,” and, without any neceſſity at all, mes 
an abſurd oath of it. 


« This abſurd r ſays he, may be poin 
ed into ſenſe. I have a ſword, and it ſhall bo 
Upon my neceſſity, he loves your wife,“ &c. For 
which, he gives this judicious reaſon, © that Nym 
meant, his ſword ſhould bite (not upon his ne- 
bi . ty, but) upon the . „ Wann. 


5 Exaur. 10. Vol. I. p. 43. Temes: 


—< any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man] I can- 
* not but think this fatire very juſt upon our 
countrymen, who have been always very ready to 
make Deniſons of the whole tribe of the Pitbeci, 
<«.-and complement them with the Donum Civitatis, 
as appears by the names in uſe. Thus monkey, 
which the Etymologiſts tell us, comes from mon- 
44 Fin, monikin, homunculus. Baboon, from babe, 
the termination denoting addition and increment, 
a large babe. Mantygre ſpeaks its original. And 
„ when they have — their firnames [he ſnould 
« have ſaid ſurnames] with them from they native 
country, as ape, the common people have as it 
% were chriſten'd them, by the addition of Jack. an- 
ape. Was, 5 

| Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding all this parade of I be- 
lieve no body be Mr. TEES have 
thought of this ſatire upon our countrymen, which 
is a mere blundering conceit of his own; it is neither 
Juſt in itſelf, nor has he the leſt ground for it from 
the text. Nay, I will undertake, that it may be 
deduced as fairly from any paſſage in the Divine 
Legation, as hon this of Shakeſpear, rightly under- 
ſtood. 

Trinculo ſays, * Were I in England now—ahd 


„had but this risH painted, not a holiday fool 


«© there, but would give me a piece of ſilver; there 


<« would this monſter MAKE a man (i. e. make his 
fortune) any ſtrange beaſt there MAk Es a man; 


<« when they will not give a doit to a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian.” 


The fatire, we ſee, is levelled at their extravagant 


curioſity, not their adopting the tribe of the pithect, 


or monkeys, to which, however, this % here men- 


tioned could not very properly be referred. 


As for his inſtances of the donum civitatis, as, in 


order to ſhew his reading, he calls it; let monkey be 
derived from the Teutonic, MON: They are not 
the Engliſh only, who derive the name of this ani, 
mal from thence, if they indeed do; the Italian mona, 


and the Spaniſh munneca, are from the ſame foun- f 


tain, and it is probable, that our monkey is derived 
from this laſt. If haboon comes (as Skinner ſays, it 
perhaps may) from BABE, the French Babouin, and 


the Italian babbuino proceed from thence too; and | 
there is no reaſon for any reflection on the Engliſn, 


particularly on that account. 


2 See inſtances of Shakeſpear s uſing the word in this 8 | 


towards the end of the third Act of The WIXTEI's Tae, Vol. 
III. p. 113. T firſt edition. 


As 
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As for his mantygre, which, he ſays, /peaks its ori- 
fine! it does fo, but in a language, which Mr. 
arburton ſeems not to underſtand; ManTicor a 
(which we corruptly call mantygre) is an Indian 
word, whether original with them, or derived in 
part from the Arabic, as ſome, or the Teutonic, as 
others hold, does not concern the preſent queſtion; 
the Greeks and Romans both adopted it, and 
whether we borrowed it from theſe or the Indians, 
we are not anſwerable for the propriety of its de- 
rivation. 
I wonder Mr. Warburton, when his hand was 
in, did not complete his donum civitatis, and that 
after he had cyrIsTENED his ape (a ſtrange expreſ- 
ſion, by the way, for a clergyman !) he did not de- 
rive it from ava, as little children call it, before 
they can pronounce PAPA. | 


*Exanse. 11. Vol. VIII. p. 141. HAMLET. 


2 This heavy- headed revel, eaſt and weſt 
Makes — — | 


That is, This heavy-headed revel 3 us tra- 
duced through the world, but Mr. Warburton ſays, 


„ This heavy-headed revel, eaſt and weſt'] i. e. 
«* this revelling, which obſerves no hours, but con- 
<< tinues from morning to night,” &c. Wars. 


Had this been the meaning, it ſhould have been 
from weſt to eaſt, or from evening till morni 

But common ſenſe, and common Engliſh will not 
ſerve Mr. Warburton's turn, without refining away 


the meaning of his author, which is from 4 end 7 
the world to another. 


* Trane, 12. In another paſſage of this play, he 
| has altered the text, ſo as to make it Peine out a 
diſtapt 
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diſtant place, where is neither occaſion nor authority 
for it. | 


= —_ 
— Heav'n's face doth glow : 
Oer this ſolidity and compound maſs 
« With triſtful viſage ; and as 'gainft the doom, 
"2 my qu oooghe;r a 


Ay me! what act, 


60 21 and r z 


Where, I think, it is plain, that Shakeſpear has 
uſed index, for title, or prologue *. So he uſes it in 


K. RichAxp III. Vol. V. p. 304. The flatter- 


ing index of a direful page; or pageant, as others 


read. But Mr. Warburton Tag «© This is a ſtrange 


__©« anſwer” (I thought it had been a queſtion) <* But 
the r e 


by dividing the lines thus, 
Queen. Ay me! what act? 


Ham. 6 That roars ſo loud, and thunders i in the 


„ index.“ 


« Here we find the Queen's anſwer very natural. 
1 He had ſaid, the Sun Was 6 


« She ſays, 
« Ay me! what at?” 
* He replies (as we mould read it) 
40 That roars ſo loud, it thunders to the Indies.” 


He had before ſaid, heaven was ſhocked at it; 
« he now tells her, it reſounded all the world over, 


„This, gives us a very govd ſenſe, where all ſenſe 
was wanting.” Wars. 


The Index uſed formerly o be plac at the begining of 
book ; not at the end, as naw. 


1 
9 


11 


does of Hotſpur, 
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Here Mr. Warburton takes occaſion, from what 


| ſeems a miſtaken diviſion of the paſſage in the old 


Quarty, to repreſent an act as thundering to the In- 


dies, that is, making a noiſe all over the world, as he 


explanes it; which was probably known only to the 
murderer himſelf, and to Hamlet, to whom his 


| father's ghoſt had reveled it. And when he has 


made the miſtake, he contrives, as he frequently 
does, to commend himſelf, by commending Shake- 
ſpear for what he never wrote, or thought of; 
„ This, ſays he, gives us very good ſenſe, where 
“e all ſenſe was wanting.” Modeſt enough for a 


Profeſſed Critic ! 


* Exam. 13. Vol. VII. p. 70. Jvrius Cæsax. 
Caſ. Brutus, bay not me, 1 
« Pll not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 


« To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 


« Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions. 
Brut. Go to, you are not, Caſſius.“ 


We are not to underſtand this, as if Brutus had 


„ ſäaid, you are not an abler ſoldier, which would be 
* wrangling on a childiſh queſtion, beneath the cha- 


t racter of Brutus. On the contrary, when Caſſius 


had made fo unbecoming a boaſt, Brutus, in his 
reply, only reproves him for degeneracy : And 


<« he could not do it in words more pathetic, than 
„ by, ſaying, you are not Caſſius, i. e. you are no 
longer that brave diſintereſted philoſophic Caſſius, 


* whoſe character was made up of honor and patriot- 
© i/m; but are ſunk down into the impotency and cor- 


* ruption of the times.” WARB. 


One may juſtly ſay of our critic, as Worceſter | 
5 8 ay He 
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« He apprehends a world of figures here, 
« But not the form of what he ſhould attend.” 


If Mr. Warburton had not been giddy with his 
ideas of bravery, diſintereſtedneſs, philoſophy, ho- 
nor, and patriotiſm, which have nothing to do here, 
he would have ſeen, that Caſſius is the vocative caſe, 


not the nominative ; and that Brutus does not mean 
to ſay, you are not an abler ſoldier, but he ſays, you are 


not an abler than I; a point, which it was far from 
being beneath his character to infift on. 


If the words you are not Caſſius, meant a new 


imputation on him of degeneracy, his mere denial of 
it is very flat, and Brutus' replying to that denial; by 


a mere repetition of his former aſſertion, without 
adding any reaſon for it, is ſtill worſe: whereas, if 


the words mean only a denial of what Caſſius had 


uſt ſaid, it is natural enough for each of them to 
maintain his ground, by a confident aſſertion of the 


truth of his opinion. 


And that the ſuperiority of ſoldierſhip was the 
point of their diſpute, is moſt manifeſtly evident, 
by Brutus reſuming it a little lower, 

Fou fay you are a better ſoldier; 

Lt it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 

* And it ſhall pleaſe me well,” &c. 


Upon which Caſſius anſwers, 


© Youwrongmeev'ry way—you wrong me, Brutus; 
I faid an elder ſoldier; not a better. 


Did 1 25 better!“ 


CANON 


> So Tos, Yr Re 
* 
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J 
He ſhould not allow any poetical licences which 


be does not underſtand. 


EXAMPLE : 1. Vol. VI. p. 470. CortoLanus. 
4 our veil'd dames 


Commit the wer of white and damaſk in | 
Their nicely gauded cheeks to th* wanton ſpoil 


« Of Phœbus' burning kiſſes.” 
This commixture of white and red could not, 


« by any figure of ſpeech, be called a war, becauſe it 
2 is the agreement and union of the colours, that 


* make the beauty. We ſhould read, 
* the ware of white and damaſk— 


« f i. e. the commodity, the merchandiſe.” Wars. 


Perhaps ſome other profeſs'd critic, diſliking Mr. 


Wardurton s commodity, and being offended with 
the idea of venality, which the word merchandiſe 


gives in this place, may tell us, we ſhould read, 
Commit the Wear—i1. e. hazard the wearing out— 
commit from commettre, an old French word; which 


is no ſmall recommendation to it. But a poor 


poetical reader would let this figure paſs; and not 


be alarm'd (except for his own heart) on account of 


this innocent war between the roſes and lilies in a 
lady's cheek ; remembering that beautiful, though 
ſimple deſcriprion of it, in the old ballad of Farr 
Roſamond. 
„The blood within her cryſtal cheeks © 
Did ſuch a color drive, 
As though the ly and the roſe 
For maſterſhip did ftrive.” 
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If Mr. Warburton ſhould object to the authority 


of this unknown * I hope he will allow that of 
who in fi TaruiN and Lu- 


Shakeſpear himſel 
CRECE has theſe lines, 


This ſilent war of lilies and of roſes, 
« Which Tarquin view di in her fair face's field.” 


N Sewel's ed. 


⸗ExAur. 2. Vol. IV. p. 380. K. Hewney V. 


„ Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe.] Univerſe 


4 for horizon; for we are not to think Shakeſpear 


« ſo ignorant as to imagine it was night over the 
© whole globe at once—Beſides, the im * 


2 ſhews he meant but half the globe 


Zou round, which has the ſhape of : vel, 2 | 
„ goblet.“ Wars. 


Here Mr. Warburton unneceſſarily interferes with 
his minute philoſophy. As if the whole might not 
be poetically uſed for a part. Virgil, when he faid, 


—< filet omnis ager,” 


never was thought to mean preciſely every field i in 
the habitable world. The only reaſon our critic 


could have for writing this curious note, was to 
make oſtentation of his knowlege in philoſophy, 


and this he does very unhappily ; for it appears, that 


he does not know the difference between the Bori- 


| 20x and hemiſphere. Beſides he ought to have re- 


| membered, that if this goblet, he is ſo fond of, re- 


preſents the hemiſphere, which was then dark, it 
| muſt 13ean that part which was over our heads, and 
_ conſequently it is a goblet turned upſide down, the 
moſt improper ſituation for being fill'd in, that 
even Mr. Warburton could i imagine. 


CANON 
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CANON I -- 
Hle may make fooliſh amendments or explana- 
tions, and refute them only to enhance the value 


F his critical ſgill. 


 ExamiPLe 1. Vol. VI. p. 3750. Machgrñn. 
Thou ſeeſt the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
* Threaten this bloody age 


One might be tempted to think the poet wrote 
&« ftrage, ſlaughter. But I, who know him better, am 
< perſuaded he uſed ſtage for a#?. And becauſe ſtage 
may be figuratively uſed for act, a dramatic re- 
_ << preſentation ; therefore he uſes it for ad, a deed 
e done. Threatens a tragedy.” Wars. 8 


None but an erring {or * errant) pedant could be 
tempted to think, that Shakeſpear wrote ſtrage in 
this place, which is a barbarous word, without any 
authority produced for it. As for the intimate 
acquaintance Mr. Warburton boaſts with Shakeſpear, 
one might be tempted to doubt of that, he is fo 
| ſeldom let into the poet's meaning; particularly in 
the preſent inſtance, the obvious ſenſe, which any 
body but a profeſs'd critic might have ſeed, is, that 
Heaven, troubled with man's act [the murder of 
Duncan] threatens this bloody ſtage, where the 
„murder was committed, 1. e. the world in gene- 
ral, or at left Scotland, which on this occaſion 
was covered with darkneſs; as appears «>y the 
e following line, | : 1 
* That darkneſs does the face of th' earth entomb.“ 


* See Mr. W. 's Nete on © erring Barbarian,” OraeLLo, Vol. 
VIII. p. 302. „ 


- There 
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There was thetefore no on for inventing that 
ſorites of nonſenſical i of ſtage for af, a dra- 


matic repreſentation ; therefore for a, 4 deed done; 

and therefore, as he ſhould have added, for a deed 
to be done; for a threaten'd tragedy is not paſt, but 
future. But thus it will be (as Mr. Warburton ob- 
| ſerves) when the author is thinking of one te thing, and 
bis critic of another *. 


Ex aur. 2. Vol. III. p. 99. Al L's WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL. 


We loſt a Jewel of her; our efteem 
* Was made much poorer by it“ 


« What is the meaning of the king's eſteem be: 
ing made poorer by the loſs of Helen? I think, 
ce it can only be underſtood in one ſenſe, and that 


„ ſenſe wo'n't carry water, i. e. we ſuffered in our 


* eſtimation by her loſs. e muſt certainly read | 
6 therefore, 

| our eftate 8 
Was made much poorer by it— 


& that is the certain conſequence of ng 4 Soni * 
Wars. 


This very ſage obſervation: our critic gave us in 
Mr. Theobald's edition, Vol. II. p. 443. However 
he has ſince ſtopped the leaks, and ęſteem in his own 
edition carries water very well, with only this 
covering, efteem for eſtimation, in the ſenſe of 
e worth, eſtate.” Was. 


'S 
Vol. I. p. 445. 


H CANON 


a a. 
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CANON XI. 
He may find out a bat y, or immoral meaning 


in his author, where there docs not appear to be 
any hint that wy. ; 


 ExamrLE I. Vol. VII. p. 266. CyMBELINE. 


If ſhe be up, I'Il ſpeak with her; if not, 
« Let her lie ſtill, and dream.” — 


“ If ſhe be up, &c.] It is obſervable, that Shake- 


_ & ſpear makes his fools deal much in that kind of 
wit, called the double entendre, with only a ſingle 
* meaning ; ſince his time transferred to the fine 


* gentleman of the drama.” Wars. 
True is that old proverb, 
As the fool thinketh, 
The bell clinketh. 


For the meaning here is ſo ſingle, that nobody but 


a man of Mr. Warburton's penetration could find 
out a double entendre. 


ExAup. 2. The ſame penetration diſcovered in 


that line in Kinc Lear, Vol. VI. p. 6. 


„Which the moſt precious /quare of ſenſe poſſeſſes.” 
That, by the /quare of ſenſe, we are to under- 


© ſtand the four nobler ſenſes, viz. the ſight, hear- 


ing, taſte, and ſmell. For a young lady could 
* not with decency inſinuate, that ſhe knew of any 


* pleaſures, which the fifth afforded. This is ima- 
_ « gined with great propriety and delicacy.” 


I believe, 
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I believe, that Shakeſpear uſes ſquare for the full 
complement of all the ſenſes : and that this ima- 
gined propriety and delicacy Mr. Warburton ought 
to have the praiſe of, who ſeems to have been think- 


ing of the ſixth ſenſe, inſtead of the fifth, when he 
| wrote that note. 


ExamP. 3. Vol. I. p. 398. MASURE ror 
a — | | Foo Fa 
VVV Thou art not noble; 
* For all th* accommodations, that thou bear'ſt, 
6 Are nurs'd by baſeneſs: "24 . 
Are nursd by baſeneſs:] This enigmatical ſen- 
e tence, ſo much in the manner of our author, is 
© a fine proof of his knowledge of human nature. 
«© The meaning of it being this, Thy moſt virtuous 
% attions have a ſelfiſ motive; and even thoſe of them, 
e which appear moſt generous, are but the more Ax r- 
„ FUL DISGUISES OF SELF-LOVE.” Warp, 
It is as plain, as words can make it, that Shake- 
| ſpear is not here conſidering man as a moral agent, 
but is ſpeaking of animal life, the accommodations 
[conveniencies] of which, he ſays, are nursd [ſup- 
plied and ſupported] by baſene/s, [thoſe that are 
eſteemed the lower and meaner parts of the creation, 
ſuch as wool, ſilk, the excrements of beaſts and in- 
ſes, &c. or by the labor and ſervice of the meaneſt 
people.] K. LEAR fell into the ſame reflection, 
on ſeeing the naked beggar, Conſider him well. 
„ Thoupweſt the worm no ſilk, the beaſt no hide, 
„ the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! 
<< here's three of us are ſophiſticated. Thou art the 
<« thing itſelf; unaccommodated, man is no more, 
<« but ſuch a poor bare forked animal as thou art.” 
Vol. VI. p. 82. © 
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This is plainly the ſame thought. And our poet 
was too good a writer, as well as too honeſt a man, 
to think of this fine enigma, which is impertinent 
to the ſubject he is upon, and contains a doctrine 
moſt execrable, and deſtructive of all virtue; the 


original inventor of which muſt either have had a 
very bad heart, if he found it true at home; or muſt 


have kept very bad company, and from ſuch un- 0 


cCharitably judge the hearts of all the reſt of man- 
kind. 


This reflexion, I have heard, has been reckoned 


too ſevere; I cannot but think the caſe oy e ſe- 


verity, and I have the good fortune to be ſupported 
in my cenſure by an authority, which, how much 


ſoever others may think ſlight of it, Mr. Warbur- 
ton will allow to be the beſt, I mean that of the in- 
genious gentleman who wrote A critical and pbiloſo- 


Phical enquiry into the cauſes of Prodigies and Mira- 
cles. Printed in 1727. But there is (ſays he, p. 26.) 


“ aſe of antimoraliſts, who have our Hobbes, and 


& the French Duke de la Rochefoucault for their 
<« leaders, that, give it but encouragement, would 
« ſoon rid our hands of this inconvenience (an en- 
ce thuſiaſtic love of one's Country) and moſt effectu- 
< ally prevent all return from that quarter : For 


4 whereas it was the buſineſs of ancient philoſophy, 


cc to give us a due veneration for the dignity of hu- 
« man nature, they deſcribed it, as really 1 it was, be- 


* neficent, brave, and a lover of its ſpecies; a prin- 


cc ciple become ſacred, ſince our divine Maſter made 


it the foundation of his religion: Theſe.men, for 


* what ends we ſhall ſee preſently, endeavouring to 
e“ create a contempt and horror for it, have painted 


< it baſe, cowardly, envious, and 4 lover of it's 
« ſelf. A view ſo ſenſeleſs, and ſhocking to the 


common notices of humanity that I * bim 
. CC 10 
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no honeſt man, and uncapable of diſcharging the of- 
ces of a ſon, a ſubjet?, or a father ; that in the 


* fudden, and even involuntary workings of the affec- 
% trons, does not perceive the fucus.” 


And a little lower, P. 28. 


But when once we can be brought to perſuade 
_ < ourſelves, that this love of the ſpecies is chimeri- 
cal; that the notion was invented by crafty knaves, 
« to make dupes of the young, the vain, and the 
* ambitious; that nature has confined us to the nar- 
* row ſphere of ſelf-love; and that our moſt pompous 
«© boaſts of a generous difintereſtedneſs, are but the 
© ARTFUL DISGUISES OF THAT PASSION; we be- 
come, like Ixion, aſhamed of our fondneſs for a 
% miſtaken Juno,” &c. 


Mr. Warburton ſhould have remember'd too, an 
obſervation of his, on a paſſage in Cox loL Ax us, Vol. 
VI. p. 528. © Shakeſpear, when he chooſes to give 
us ſome weighty obſervation upon human nature, 
© not much to the credit of it, generally (as the in- 

4 telligent reader may obſerve) puts it into the 
* mouth of ſome low buffoon character. 8 . 


CANON XIII. 


He need not attend to the low accuracy For- 


thography or pointing, but may ridicule ſuch 
trivial criticiſms in others. 
 ExamPLE 1. Vol. VII. p. 64. Julius CASAR, 


And things unlucky charge my fantaſy,” 
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Uuluctey, fo ſpelt five times in the text and note. 


Examy. 2. Warey for wary, Vol. VII. p. 323. 


Ex Aus. 3. n coming, Vol. I. p. 100. for 
nauſeouſly. 


EXAMP. 4. Further improvements, Pref. p. 9. for 
{arther. 


EXAMP. g. Groth, Vol. VIII. p. 70. for growth. 
ExamP. 6. Bain'd, Vol. I. p. 452. for baned. 
Ex Amy. 7. Lainopen, Vol. III. p. 237. for laid open. 


Ex Au. 8. Utopean treatiſes, V ol. J. p. 34. for 
Utopian. 


EXAMP. 9. Confture, Vol. IV. p. 399. for conſtrue. 


Exaup. 10. Eiſel, vinegar, ſpelt right by Mr. 
Theobald. Vol. VIII. p. 2 8 


Exaur. 11. Oar, pelt right by Mr. Theobald, 
Vol. III. p. 69. 
ExAuP. 12. Oſprey, ſpelt right "7 Mr. Theobald. 
Vol. VI. p. 536. 


Exaur. 13. Vol. VII. p. hs AnToxy AND 
CLEOPATRA. 
4 Command unto his lips thy * favoring hand.” 


: « Here Mr. Theobald reſtores an f, depoſed by 
6c the . to make room for an ſ. : Wars. 


i'XaMP. 14. Bid. P. 214. « and lighted up 
{© the little ® O o'th' earth.“ 


p *AroundO reſtored by Mr. Theobald.” Wars. 
Exame, 15, Vol. III. p. 235. TRE Comepy 
OF ERRORS, 
Shall love in © building grow ſo ruinate = 


* ** buildings.) Mr. Theobald has here removed a 
** ſuperfiuous letter.” Wars. 


Exame, 
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Exam. 16. Vol. VI. p. 436. CorroLanus. 
« The one ſide muſt have * bale.” 


* bale. This word ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald. 


„ Exaur. 17. Did. p. — What harm can 


your biſſon — you: out of his cha- 
tn « rafter” — 


5 * biſſen (blind) ſpelt right by M. Theobald. 


* Exane 18. Vol. III. p- 43. ALL'S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL. 


Note 1. Commas and points here ſet exactly y right 
by Mr. Theobald. So Vol. IL p. 148. | | 


Ex Akt. 19. Bid. p. 459. Kio Joan. 
| Note 7. K point ſet right by Mr. Theobald. 


Exaur. 20. vol. I. p. 217. Two GENTLEMEN 
oF VERONA. 


With my nal” s ſup. ] This pun reſtored by Mr. 
Theobald. 


Exam. 21. Vol. I. p. 259. Mzxxr Wives or 
Winpsos. 
« ] hope upon familiarity will grow more con- 
cc tempt. 
A confindrum reſtored by Mr. Theobald. 


3 Ra 22. Vol. H. p. 2571 4% A 
_ reſtored by the Oxford editor. 
H 3 Ex Aur. 
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ExAur. 23. Vor. III. p. 404. ſhes] ſpelt right 
by Mr. Theobald. 


»Exaur. 24. vol. I. p. 251. Love s LABOR 
” NE. 


N. 3. O. U. A poor nn as Mr. Theo- 
bald rightly calls it, reſtored by him to its place. 


* ya; 25. Vol. VI. p. 94. Kino LEAR. 
— ſpelt right by Mr. Theobald. 


⸗Exaur. 26. Vol. VII. p. 306. Crust. 
Agfering] ſpelt right * Mr. Theobald. 


* Exanc. 27. Vol. IV. p. 218. 2 Henzy IV. 


Ch. Juſt. You follow the young Prince up and 
„ down, like his id angel.” N 

Fallt. No, my lord, your ill angel is light,” &c. 

A pun in ill angel, which, Mr. Theobald tells 
us, he has reſtored and brought to light.” Wars, 


CANON XIV. 

Yet when be pleaſes to condeſcend to ſuch work, 
he may value bimſelf upon it; and not only reflore 
l:ft puns, bnt point out ſuch quaintneſſes, where 
ferha ps the author never thought of them. 

. EXAMPLE 1. Vol. V. p. 257. K. Ricaarp III. 

Note 2. I have alter'd the pointing of this = 

3 


3 
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1 = whereby a ſtrange and ridiculous anticli- 
max is prevented.” WARꝭBĩ. | 


Ex Ap. 2. Ibid. p. 346. Kino HENRY VIII. 


Note 1. This ill pointing makes nonſenſe of 


the thought. I have regulated it as it now v ſtands. 58 
WaRB. 


Exaur. vel VI. p. 189. Tiuox or ATHENS, 


: < it ſhould ſeem by th' fum, 
0 1 Your maſter's confidence was above mine.” 


ce f Your maſter's confidence] Play on the words con- 
fidence.” Wars. 


Exam. 4. Ibid. p. 432. CokloLANus. 


— < let us revenge ourſelves with our pikes, e'er 
ce we become rakes.” — 

Time, who has FEES greater things, has here 
C ſtifledamiſerable joke; which was then the ſame as 
<« if it had been now wrote, Let us revenge ourſelves 
« with forks, cer we become rakes,” &c. Wars. 


Exaur. 5. Vol. I. p. 276. This abſurd paſſage : 
** may be N into ſenſe.” 


Ex Ar. 6. Vol. I. p- 134. The wrong point- 
6 ing has made this fine ſentiment nonſenſe.” f 


» Exanp. 7. Vol. VI. p. 161. Timon or ATHENS. 


We ſhould read and point this nonſenſe 
0 thus ” Was, 


* Exame. 
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Eur. 8. Vol. VI. p. 345. 


— This nonſenſe, made worſe by ill pointing, 
Deas, ſhould be read thus.” Wann. 


Exaur. 9. Vol. IV. p. 121. 1 Hengy IV. 


— there's ne'er a king in Chriſtendom could be 
5 better bit than I have been ſince the firſt cock.” 


Time has here added a pleaſantry to the expreſ- 
* fion. For I think the word bite was not then uſed 


Din the cant ſenſe to — or impoſe upon.“ 
Wars, 


Exaup. 10. Vol. I. p. 87. TzupEsr. 
* O touch me not: I am not Stepbano, but a cramp.” 
In reading this, play, I all along ſſpected, 
6“ that Shakeſpear had taken it from ſome Italian 
* writer — I was much confirmed in my ſuſpicion 
* when I came to this place. It is plain, a joke 
< was intended; but where it lies is hard to ſay. I 
«* ſuſpef} there was a quibble in the original, that 
e would not bear to be tranſlated, which ran thus. 
I am not Stephane, but Staffilato, ſtaffiiato ſignify- 
ce ing in Italian, a man well laſhed or flayed, which 
«© was the real caſe of theſe varlets.” Wars. 


be plain meaning of Shakeſpear's words is, 
O touch me not, for I am ſore as if I were cramp- 
„ed all over.“ 8 
He muſt have a good noſe at a conundrurn, who 
can hit it off upon ſo cold a ſcent as is here. But 


© Sowter will cry upon it, though it be not as rank 
as a fox '.“ He ſuſpects a jeſt Narr, which he can- 


2 TwELFTa NiGuT, Vol. 11. p. 158. 


not 
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not make out in Engliſh; and ſo having ſuf 
before, that Shakeſpear had taken or tranſlated 
this play from an Italian writer, away he goes to his 
Italian Dictionary, to hunt for ſome word, whoſe 
like ſound might be a pretenſe, though a poor one, 
for his ſuſpicion. The beſt he could find, was this 
ſame ſtaffilato, which ſignifies ſimply, laſhed, not 
dell laſhed, much leſs flayed: but this it mult ſig- 
nify, and this too muſt be the real caſe of theſe var- 
lets; the one in defiance of the Italian language, and 
the other in defiance of Shakeſpear, who fully ex- 
planes their puniſhment, and this conſequence of it, 
in Proſpero's commiſſion to Ariel, p. 73. 


« Go charge my goblins, that they grind their j joints | 
« With dry convulſions; ſhorten up their finews 
«. With aged cramps, and more pinch-ſpotted make 


„ them, 
Than pard or cat o'mountain.” 


Had not the Dictionary helped Mr. Warburton to 


tmis fooliſh conundrum, I ſuppoſe this paſſage would 


have been degraded, as a nonſenſical interpolation 
of the player; and I do not know which proceding 

would have been more worthy of a — Critic, 
or have done more juſtice to Shake 

I cannot help taking notice here _ the unfair 
arts Mr. Warburton uſes to make his ſuſpicion paſs 
on his readers for truth. He firſt, to the word laſhed, 
which ſta oh does ſignify, tacks flayed, which it does 
not ſignify, as if they were the ſame thing ; juſt as he 
did, in 9 the word ſheen, under Canon VII. 
Examp?® 1. and then to prove, that this (flaying)was 
2 real caſe of theſe varlets, he miſquotes I 


- pricking goſs and thorns, 
* Which enter d their frail fins” — 
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inſinuating, as if they were torn and raw all over: 
whereas Shakeſpear ſays, 

«© Which enter'd their frail * ins? —— 

Nor let Mr. Warburton cavil, that their ſhins could 
not be ſcratched, without the thorns entering their 
ſkins, ſince ſcratched ſhins. can never put a man in 
the condition, which Stephano here repreſents him- 
ſelf in, or which he would have to be meant by his 
ſtaffilato. 

The inſtances above of corrections in pointing, are 
brought, not to blame Mr. Warburton for rectify- 
miſtakes of that nature, but to ſhew the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of his ridiculing that care in others, 
when the want of it may make nonſenſe of the beſt 
of writings, and, as he acknowledges, has — 

done ſo in Shakeſpear. 


c A NON XV. 

He may explane a difficult paſſage by words 
abſolutely unintelligible, 

_ ExamPLE 1. Vol. VIII. p. 298. OTHELLo. 


«© Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
« In my defun# and proper ſatisfaction. 


c j. e. with that heat and new affections, which the 
cc indulgence of my appetite has raiſed and created. 
This is the meaning of defun#, which has made 

cc all the difficulty of Thie paſſage. 10 Wars. 


If there can any ſenſe be made of this, there are 
ſtill two ſmall difficulties; how defunct comes to 
ſignify raiſed and created by indulgence; and how the 
appetite can be ſaid to be bf nd, or indul 
when Othello had not yet enjoyed the object of his 
affections. 


a P- 70. | 
ExAur. 
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Exaur. 2. Vol. UI. p. 237. Comtby or 
RRORS. 


& Sing, Syren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; 1 

<«« Spread oer the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed Ell take thee, and there lye; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think 

3 gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die.“ 


— “ in that glorious ſuppoſition] OE In for 
the thing lain open.” Warp, 


I am in ſome doubt, whether this note ſhould be 
placed under this, or the XII Canon, becauſe from 
Mr. Warburton's expoſition of the word * ſuppoſed, 
propping or 11 Vol. III. p. 25. I ſuſpect, that 
lain open is a falſe print for lain upon, and that Mr. 
Warburton had his eye on a paſſage in Horace, 
Sat. 2. Lib. i. Hæc ubi ſuppoſuit, 2 or elſe he would 
have told us what this glorious thing lain open [or 
upon] was. What ideas can this great maſter of 


languages have, 4 to talk of thinking in a thing lain 


open or upon? 
Not to take notice, that to lay, 18 pono, ad « cu- 


bare is to lie, which would form lien, or hen upon; 
ſuppoſition here is uſed, in its ordinary ſenſe, for 
imagination, fancy. I ſuſpect there is a light miſtake 
of one letter in the third line; we ſhould probably 
read them for thee. 
«© Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed [ll take them, and there lie; 
« And in that glorious ſuppoſition think, . 

« He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. 

» 
* Exam. 3. Vol. VII. p. 223. AnToxy AND 
CLEOPATRA. 


Come, mortal wretch, 


> See the G Mary. With 
cc 1 
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With thy ſharp teeth this knot iNTRINSECATE 
« Of life at once untie:“ 


— * this knot intrinſecate] The expreſſion is 
<« fine; it ſignifies a hidden, ſecret ¶ intrinſecus] 
I Knot, as that which ties ſoul and body — Wu 
Wars. 


How, ſecret as that which ties ſoul and body to- 
gether? Why, it is that very knot ſhe ſpeaks of. 
But what a lingua franca is here? a ſecret intrinſecus 
knot! How long has intrinſecus been an adjective? 
and if it be not, how will he conſtrue the ſentence? 

Had our critic read Shakeſpear with any atten- 
tion, he might have known that he uſes intrinſecate 
for intricate, intangled, or tied in hard knots, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

« Too intrinſecate to unlooſe.” “ 

K. Lax, Vol. VI. p. 50. 


Had i it ſignified hidden, ſecret, it could no more have 
been bit in twain, than unlicd, before it was found 
out * 


CANON XVI. 
He may contradict himſelf, for the ſake of 
ebe his critical ſcill on both des of a 


”__ on. 


EXAMPLE I. Vol. VI. p- 347- Macayra. 


the golden round, 
% Which fate and metaphyſical aid deth Jo 
«© To have thee crown'd withal.” 


% Doth ſeem to have thee crown'd * is not 
ſenſe. To make it fo, it ſhould be ſupplied oy 
BY ot 
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« doth ſeem defirous to have. But no poetic licence 
would excuſe this,” &c. Wars. 

Tet page 335. in his Note on this line, 

<« Soſhould he look, that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange” 
he ſays i. e. ſeems as if he would ſpeak.” . 
Which is much the lame thing as defirous. 


*ExXAMP. 2. vol. II. p. 197. Love” sLanok LOST. 


taken with the manner” 


« We ſhould read taken in the manner, and this 
vas the phraſe uſed to ſignify, taken in the fact.“ 


Wars. And he quotes Dr. Donne's authority for it. 
But in Vol. IV. p. 142. 1 Henav IV. he et 
taken in the manner” 

The Quarto and Folio read with the manner, 

ce which is right. Taten with the manner is a law 


„ phraſe, and then in common uſe, to — taten 
„ 7n the fat. WaR BZ. 


Great wits have ſhort memories. 


But ſuch things will happen when a critic muſt 
furniſh ſuch a quota of Notes, whether he have any 
thing worth publiſhing or no. 


*Examy.2.Vol.Il.p. 249. 3 LABOR LOST, 
* Sown cockle reap'd no corn” 


i. e. If we do not take proper meaſures for 
cc winming theſe ladies, we ſhall never atchieve them.“ 
Waxs. in Theobald's ed. Vol. Il. p. 146. 


In his own, the explication is this, 
„ Sown cockle,” &c. 


cc This 
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< This proverbial expreſſion intimates, that be- 


„ ginning with perjury, they can expect to reap 
nothing but falſhood.” Wars. 


This ſeems to be the true explication, but he 
- ought to have confeſſed, as he does ſometimes in a 
fort of triumph, that he had led Mr. Theobald in- 
to a fooliſh miſtake. If it ſhould be thought hard 

to quote upon a man a note, which he may ſeem to 
have recanted, it cannot be reckoned fo toward Mr. 
Warburton, who in page 293. of this Volume, 
publiſhed at length a miſtaken Note of Mr. Theo- 

bald, as he expreſly ſays, in order to perpetuate it, 
when his modeſty ſuffered him to withdraw it from 
his ſecond edition. 


Hither alſo may be referred the 1 example un- 
der Canon I. 


CANON XVI. 
Tt will be neceſſary for the profeſsd critic, 
to have by him a good number of pedantic and 


abuſive expreſſions to throw about upon proper 
occaſions. i 


EXAMPLE 1.—* To this the Oxford editor gives 
his Fiat.“ Vol. IV. p. 101. : 


 Examy. 2. — «© To which the Oxford editor 
<« ſays, Recte.“ Vol. VL p. 227. 


ExAur. 3 Was there . an aſs, I 
cc mean, as the tranſcriber ? SY. Jones 


1 4. This is an idle blunder of the edi- 
< tors,” Vol. J. P. 110. 


3 
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Exakt. 35. —- The word weis an intruſion, 
and ſhould bs thruſt out again, as it burdens the 
00 dition, and obſtructs the ea y turn of the thought.“ 
Vol. I. p. 263. 
An 4 thruſt out—IVhat language is this? 
as Mr. Warburton lays on another occaſion. 


Exams. 6. Vol. I. p. 390. 8 The old blundering 
„ folio having it invention, this was enough for 
« Mr. Theobald to prefer authority to ſenſe.” 


1 7. P. 403.—* Bite the law by th* noſe.” 


« This is a kind of bear- garden phraſe, taken from 
<« the cuſtom of * driving — Wars. 


Exaur. 8. Vol. III. p. 93. This is intolerable 
<« nonſenſe. The psd editors,” = 


*ExAMP. 9. © This is „ We ſhould 
read, fron et.” Vol. IV. p. 109. 1HengylIV. 


*Exatcy.1 10. © This ſtupidity between the hooks 
& ls the players. Vol. IV. p. 110. 


„ Ex aur. 11. „ This fooliſh line is indeed in the 
<« folio of 1623. but it is evidently the players 
e nonſenſe.” Vol. IV. p. 189. 


| *Exaniy. 12. © A paltry clipt j jargon of a mo- 
dern fop.” Vol. VI. p. 469. 


„Expir. 13. . This nonſenſe ſhould be read 
6c thus.” Vol. II. p. 410. 5 


0 Becauſe drovers have n comnetion with buchen, and but- 
ae acts 


| 1 5 *ExaMP, 
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*Examy. 14. This unmeaning — em- 
©& braced.” Vol. I. p. 133. 5 


*Fxamy. 1 5. The ſtupid editors miſtaking 
guards for ſatellites.“ Vol. I. p. 402. 


Exaur. 16.“ The words have been ridiculouſ] 
and ſtupidly tranſpoſed and corrupted. Vol. II. 


P. 229. 


CANON XVIIL 


He may explane bis author, or any former | 
editor of him, by ſupplying uch words, or 


Pieces of words, or marks, as be thinks fit for 
that Fur poſe. 


Ex AMrlE 1. Vel I. p. 355. M AsURI FOR 
NMEAsURE. 


In a note on the title of this play, Mr. Pope had 


told us, that the _ of it was taken from Cin- 


thio's Novels, Dec. 8. Nov. 5. by which a plain 
man would imagine * meant, that it was taken 
trom the fifth Novel of the eighth Decade, as in- 
deed it happens to be, in Cinthio: but Mr. War- 
burton puts it in words at length, December 8. No- 
dember 5. though whether he thought the ſtory was 
0 meal that it held for two days, and not being 

- finiſhed the firſt, was reſumed again at almoſt a 
'_ _ twelve-month's diſtance; or whether he deſigned 
fo hint that Cinthio wrote his Tate on the eighth of 
8 December, 
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December, and Shakeſpear his Play on the fifth of 
November, we can only conjecture. 


Ex aur. 2. Vol. VII. p. 241. CrunELIIXI. 
* or e'er I could 


- 00 Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
* Betwixt two charming words 


Mr. Warburton, jn his ee on chis , bas 
had the felicity to diſcover, what were two 
words, between which Imogen would 
have ſer her parting kiſs ; which Shakeſpear pro- 
bably A 1 of. He _ * * 
&© ſtion by theſe two charming w wou 
c underſtood to mean, 

« ADIEV, POSTHVMVS. 


C The one religion made ſo; and the other love.” 


Imogen muſt have underſtood the etymology of 
our — very exactly, to find 3 5 — 
ligion in the word adieu, which we uſe commonly, 
without fixing any ſuch idea to it; as when we ſay, 
that ſuch a man has bid adieu to all religion. And 
agree of lov very lik, if the could fd 10 
love v could no 

| of it than the name, by which 
every kane elſe called hes huſband. 


"Mm Exam. 3. Vol. I. p. 229. Love's LapnoR's tosT. 
and ſuch barren plants are ſer before us, that 


8 we thankful ſhould be; which we taſte and fee/- 


, < ing arg for thoſe chat do fructify in us more 
& than he.“ 5 — 


The words have been, as Mr. Warburton ſays, - 
tranſpoſed and corrupted, and he hopes he has 


+ and 


5 reſtored the _— reading thus, 
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2 and ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, 
ce that we thankful ſhould be for thoſe ar (which | 


te we taſte and feel ingradare) that do in us 
« more than he.” Wars. . 


O Critic's deſire to ſhew his ſkill in the Italian, 
would not let him ſee, that Sir Thomas Hanmer 
_ reſtored this paſſage to ſenſe, without the help of 
his ingradare, which does not mend the matter 
much, and which he has not the leſt pretenſe of 
authority for palming r us as Shakeſpear's; and 
this is done in the Oxford edition, by thruſting out | 
the intrufion, as Mr. Warburton * ſays, and Printing 


the paſſage as the rhyme directs, 


And theſe barren plants are ſet before us, that we 

&« thankful ſhould be 

« For thoſe parts, which we taſte and feel do fruc- 
„ tify in us more than he.” 


which i is a couplet of the ſame fort of long verſes as 
thoſe which follow. This unreaſonable and un- 
bridled affectation in Mr. Warburton, of d 

into the text of Shakeſpear, as well as into his notes 
on him, all, and more than he underſtands, of the 
modern languages, cannot but put one in mind of 
a moſt unlucky note of his a little lower, p. 2 33. 
note 3. 


—< thoſe who know the world, know the pedant 
eto be the greateſt affetter of 7 noliteneſs. ”" As. 
When the critic does not underſtand a paſſage, 


he may explane it by putting a proper quantity of 
aſteriſc: cs, where he ſuppoſes ſome words are want- 


ang. 
. a Val. L P · 263. 


Vol. 
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Vol. III. p. 46. Art's wELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


—* for doing I am paſt; as I will by thee in 
„ what motion age will give me leave.” 


« Here is a line loſt after paſt; ſo that it ſhould 


be diſtinguiſhed by a b with aſteriſcs. The 
very words of the loſt line, it is impoſſible to re- 
<< trieve; but the ſenſe is obvious enough. For 


© doing I am paſt; age has deprived me of much 
2 & my force and vigour; yet I have ſtill enough 
<< to ſhew the world I can do myſelf right, as I will 
© by thee in what motion [or in the beſt manner] age 


“ will give me leave.“ Wars. 


By this ſagacious diſcovery Lafeu, an old lord of a 
high ſpirit (who is treating with the moſt contemp- 
tuous ridicule Parolles, an infamous coward, wha 

receives all that can be laid on him with the moſt 
abject patience) is made ſo far to forget his character 
and dignity, as to give a. challenge to this pitiful 
ſcoundrel. Is this like Shakeſpear? The ſenſe, ſuch | 


as it is, ſeems to be plainly this, 
l cannot do much, ſays Lafeu, doing I am paſt; ; 


N as I will by thee in what motion age will give me 


leave. i. e. as I will paſs by thee as faſt as I am 


| © able,” and he immediately goes out: it is a play 
on the word pe the conceit indeed is poor, but 
Shakeſpear plainly meant it, and nothing more, and. 


— nothi 
ſpeech, Parolles 
as an excuſe on account of his age, and threatens 
to fight his ſon for it: 


Well, thou haſt a fon ſhall take this diſgrace 
. off me, &c. 


is left out. In the very next 


bs. Gannon 


ders it not as a challenge, but - 
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K 


CANON XN. 


H may uſe the very ſame reaſons for n 
ing his own obſervations, which he has INTE 
in bis adverſary. 


Exaners 1. Vol. VIII. p. 350. reine, 


« Let hir command, 
« Nor to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 
* What l buſineſs eyer.” 


The old copies read And to obey—but coident- 
ly wrong: ſome editions read, Not to obey, on 
“ which the editor, Mr. Theobald, takes occaſion 
to alter it to Nor to obey, and thought he had 
ce much mended matters. But he miſtook the ſound 
end of the line for the corrupt; and fo, by his 
e emendation, the deep deſigning Iago is fooliſhly 
made to throw of fl maſk, when he has moſt. 
&« occaſion for it, and without any provocation, ſtand 
© before. his captain a villain confeſs d, at a time 
e when for the carrying on his plot he ſhould make 
the leaſt ſhew of it,” &c. Wars. 


To avoid this flagrant inconſiſtency of character, 

Mr. Warburton aſſüres us, that Shakeſpear wrote, 

and pointed the paſſage thus 

Let him command, 

And to obey ſhall be in me. Remord | 

What bloody buſineſs ever. 
For the word remord, he quotes the 88 of 

Skelton. The force and beauty of that phraſe— 

to cbey ſhall be in me, to expreſs I will S. is ſo 

felf evident, that it needs no authority. 5 - 

= ou 
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But now in the very next note on thoſe words of 
Lago, | ſix lines lower, 


— * My friend is dead,” 


Mr. Wark, havingf orgot all the fine * = 
on which this criticiſm is founded, ſays, in flat con- 
tradition to it, I cannot but think this is a very 
<« artful imitation of nature. Iago, while he would 
* magnify his ſervices, betrays his villainy. For 
was it poſſible he could be honeſt, who would 
« aſſaſſinate his friend? And not to take at this, 
* ſhew'd the utmoſt blindneſs of ä i p. 351, 


352. 


* ExAup. 2. vol. V. p. 120. 3 Haxav VI. 


Will oft my crown] Read coasr, i. e. hover 
„ over it.” Wars. 


How often has Mr. Warburton taken offenſe at 
Mr. Theobald and the Oxford editor, for violating 
the integrity of metaphors? Yet here he brings in, 
unneceſſarily, coaft, a term . N ſailing, to 
tally with a deſcription, wherein images are 
taken from fiying —wing'd with deſire — like an 


_— 


—— 


CANON XX. 


Abbe de An of writing notes is not 7 nuch 
to exhldne the author's meaning, as to diſplay 
the critic's knowlege ; it may be proper, to ſhew 


his untverſal learning, that he minutely point 


cut, from whence every metaphor and allufion is 
taken, 


14 Examele 
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ExamMPLE1T. Paſtry. 
"2 I. p. 387. Mzasuzt ror 2 
*« prayers from preſerved ſouls, 
— Pee faſting maids” — 


C The metaphor is taken from fruits . in 
2 ſugar, ” Warn, 


In order to continue the metaphor, we ſhould : 
alter faſting maids to pickled maids. 


Examy. 2. Chandlery. 
Vol. I. p. 396. Ibid. 
« And ſmell of calumny.” 


ce Meta Wan taken from a king or candle going 7 


«© out.” ARB. 


ExaAur. 3. Embroidery, 
Did. p. 422. © Doch. fowifh the deceit”— 
A metaphor taken from embroidery.” Wars, 


Exam. 4. Cheſs. 

p- 429.—“ lay myſelf in baſard. * 
A metaphor taken from Cheſs- pay: 2 Wars, 
Rather from Tennis. 


ExaAur. 5. Bird-catching. 

Vol. VIII. p. 328. ne, 

8 That ſhall enmeſb them all.” 

A metaphor from taking birds in meſhes.” P. 
Note, this will ſerve alſa for fiſhing. 


( 


EXAMP., 
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Exam. 6. Myfic. 
Vol. VI. p. 531. CortoLanus. 


«© He and Aufidius can no more afone, 
cc Than violenteſt contrarietys.” 


“ can 10 more atone] This is a very fine xpreſſion, 
" and taken from wniſon frings giving the ſame tone 


% or ſound.” Wars. 


Attone, or rather attune, has that fignification 
but atone is unite, make one. 


Kaan. 7. Traffic. : ; 

Vol. VII. p. 302. CyMBELiNE. - 
Thou biddft me to my loſs.” 
A phraſe taken from traffic,” Kc. Wan. 


Examy: 8. Baking. 
Vol. VI. p. 50. Kine Lean. 5 
* Unbolted villain“ — 
«6 Metaphor from the bakebouſe.” — 8 


ſees 9. Bowling. 


„ | 
« Metaphor from ub. Wins. 


Ex Aux. 10. Man's or Num Taylor. 
Vol. VII. p. 23. Jurivs Cæsax. 
— * And fince the quarrel, 
6c Arr. 


Faſbion it thus": — 
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metaphor. from the wardrobe, when the ex- 


* 2 of the faſhion makes out for the defect of 
_ * the colour.” Warn. 


„ ExaMP. 11. Ni 
Vol. IV. p. 273. 2 HENRY IV. 


E wipe his TaBLEs clean] Alluding to a table. 
| 500. ot flate ivory,” &c. Wars. ; 


- *Fxanty. 12. Arithmetic. 
Vol. VI. p. 180. Tixox or - ATHENS. 


and theſe hard fra&ions] An equivocal allu- 
„ fion to fractions in decimal Arithmetic,” Wars. 


But why in decimal arithmetic? 1 doubt Mr. 
WMarburton does not underſtand that decimal fractions 
are much eaſter than vulgar fractions. What Shake- 


ſpear calls fraclious here, were the breaks i in the an- 
ſwer of the ſenate, | 


« are ſorry you are honourable— 

6 But yer theyc could have wiſh d- they know not — 

« Som hath been amiſs a noble nature 

« May catch a wrench—would all were — tis 
mn pity, Kc. | 


5 13. Aller men and men of workip. 
Vol. VII. p. 189. AnTony AND CLEoPATRA. 


- © Chain my arm'd neck] Alluding to the Go- 


te thic cuſtom of men of worſhip w old 
chains about the neck.“ Wann. __ K 


0 
Tour humble ſervant, Mr. Alderman Antony 
Your «worſhip is ſo fine to day, that I vow I ſcarce 
| know you. But you will hardly thank Mr. War- 
. for the honor he does you 


Chain 
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Chain my arm'd neck, means, entwine me, armed 
as I am, in thy embraces. A chain which a gal- 
Jant man would prefer before any 1 ne. 


* Exaur. 14. Navigation.” 


Vol. VII. p. 189. Ax ro AD CLEOPATR A 
Leap thou, attire and all, 


„Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
$ Ride on the pants triumphing. 


«. Ride on the pants triumpbing] ] Alluding to. 20 
*« Admiral ſhip on the billows after a ſtorm. The | 


_ ** metaphor is Frets fine.” Wars. 


There are ſome points, which our Profeſſed Critic 
ſhould never touch, for whenever he does, he only 
| ſhews his ignorance about them. He quite miſtakes 

the nature of the pants here, as well as the chain 
above. 
ZBut why triumphing like an adiniral ſhip on the 
billows x fo a ſtorm? I thought vidories gained, 
not ſtorms eſcaped, had been the matter of triumphs; 
. ſhips dance on the billows juſt 


after the ſame manner as the Admirals does. 
Vol. III. p. 426. Kine Jon nx. 


* untrimmed bride]—The term is uken froth 
% Navigation: we ſay too in a ſimilar way of ſpcak· 
6 ing, not well manned.” WARS. | 


* EXAMP. 15. Mathematics. 
Vol. VI. p. 36. K. Lear. 


« Which like an engine wrench'd my 1 of 
e nature] Alluding to the famous boaſt of Archi- 
** medes.” WAR. | 


Perhaps rather . to the rack. 


* 


* ExXAMP, 
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. > away: 16. Monkery or Confeftioner. 
Vol. IV. p. 446. 1 Henxy VI. 


© Pield Prieſt—] Alluding to his ſhaven crown ; 
3 metaphor taken from a peel d orange.” Mr. 
Pops: 

The true word is pilled, which Mr. Warburton, 
F he tooks for Pilled Garlick in Skinner, will find 


to import a ſeverer ſarcaſm, than any thing which 
alludes to his * crown. 


— 15. Phyſe and Surgery. 
Vol. III. p. 108. Al L's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


—* diet me]—A phraſe taken from the ſevere 


methods taken in curing the venereal diſeaſe.“ 
Wars. 


Again, Vol. VI. p. 209. On the word Tubfaſt, 
he gives you the whole proces of the cure. 


9 Exaur. 18. Conſtables and Officers of m_ 
| Vol. VI. p. 349. MaczzTHn. | 


nor keep peace between] Keep peace for go 
4 4 The alluſion to officers af juſtice, 
« w = between rioters, by going be- 
; Wars. + 25 
A conſtable who ſhould think to keep the peace 
between rioters, in the manner Mr. Warburton * 
ſcribes, would go between them imply _ 


- 


| *Exancy, 19. ', 
Vol. VI. p. 169. Timon or Arngus. 


* Serring of becks] A metaphor taken from the 
2 billing of Pigeons. ” Waks. 
6 ExamP. 


* 


HFyperaſpi 
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* EXAMP. 20. Gaming. 
Vol. VI. p. 197. Timon or ATuzns. 


* and lay for bearts] A metaphor taken from 


« card playing. So in Cox ior Ax us urch d alt 
= Feoords. N Wars. 0 05 


* EXAMP. 21. Abs cfg; | 

Vol. VI. p. 344 Maczertn. - 
To find the mind's conftrufjon in the face] 
* This metaphor is taken from the conſtruction of a 
ſcheme in any of the arts of prediction.“ Wars. 


M gg 22. 2. Hyperaſpif. 
Did. p = 
M Behride © our down-fallen birth-doom] — The 
< alluſion is to the Hyperaſpi Ns of the antients, who 
«© beſtrode their fellows Kallen in battle, and covered 
wy them with their ſhields.” Wenz. 


I wonder this learned note did not come in be- 
fore, in 1 HENRY IV. Vol. IV . 187. where Fal- 
ſtaff ſays to the Prince, Hal, i thou _ me down 
“ in the battle, and beftride me, ſo; *tis a point of 
« friendſhip.” But need Shakeſpear go ſo far as the 

12 of the antients, for this inſtance of 
friendſhip? or is not this rather brought in to ſhew 


the critics learning ? 


* ExamP. 2 3 Bice. 
Vol, VI. P- 490. CORIOLANUS. 


2 why rule not their teeth] 8 
« Te rhu ob you ants 06] The monpber 
Sone.“ Was. 


* EXAMP, 
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* ExamP. 24. Goldſmith or refiners. 
Vol. VI. p. 515: CokloLAxus. 


My friends of noble touch] Metaphor takeri 
" from s trying gold on the touch-ſtone.” Was. 


* ExaMe. 25. Hawking, 
Vol. VII. p. 29: Juiivs Casar. 


—+ bigh-fghted tyranny] The epithet alludes (g 
&« a hawk ſoaring on high, and intent upon its prey.” 
Wax Bz | 


| Examy. 26. 4 | 

Vol. I. p. 358. Mzasure ron Mxazves. - 
„ We have with a prepar'd and RES n 
-# Proceeded to you” ] 


& Leaven'd has no ſenſe in this chore: we ſhould 
e read level d. choice. The allufion is to archery, 
« when a man has fixed npon the — after * 
good aim.“ Wars. | 


ly fixed upon the object 
pd forge Derbe: y je 


*.EXAMP. 27.  Law-proceedings. 
Pol. VII. p. 198. AnToxy AND CLEO ATRA. 


ea then, and all is done] Metaphor taken 
« from civil contracts; where, when al is agreed 


on, ſealing completes the contract.” Wars: 
* Exancy. 28. Bawdybouſe. | 


Vol. 
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Vol. VIII. p. 233. HamieT. 


« As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ſtand a comma tween their amities“ ! 


<< The poet without doubt wrote, 


5 85 And ſtand a commere, &c. The term is taken 


from a trafficker in love, who brings people to- 
„ gether, a procureſs.” Wars. 


Mr. Warburton, who brought in this 
goſſip, as he afterwards calls her, ought beſt to fv 


from whence ſte came. 


* FxaMp. 29. Undertakers. 


Vol. VII. p. 147. ANTONY AND Cuzorarha. 
“% For this 
ec PI} never follow thy pall d 8 more.” 


Pali d ſcems to mean . But Mr. Warbur- 
ton ſays. 


« Pull, i. e. dead. Metaphor taken from funeral 


& ſolemiiies.” 


And this leads us to 


* ExXAMP. 30. Doors Commons. 
Did. p. 216. 


4 cannot procter my own cauſe ſo well]—The 
technical term, to plead by an advocate. ” Wars. 


And this is aa 


5 CANON XXI. 


It will be proper, in order to ſhew his wit, 
eſpecially if the critic be a married man, to rake 


every opportunity of ſneering at the fair ſex. 
| Exaneiy 
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Examets 1. Vol. VI. p. 468. CoRIOLANUS. 

« My gracious /lence, hail.” 

« The expreſſion i is extremely ſublime; and the 
* ſenſe of it conveys the fineſt praiſe, that can be 
« ojven to a good woman.” Wars. I 
I always thought ſpeaking well and to the pur- 
poſe deſerved a greater commendation, or in Mr. 
Warburton's phraſe a finer praiſe, than holding one's 
Exaur. 2. Vol. III. * 287. TE Winter's 


ALE. 
— powerful think it“! <« After this there are 
e four lines of infamous ſenſeleſs ribaldry, ſtuck in 

<« by ſome profligate player, which I have caſhier'd; 
cc and hope nene Lady will eſteem this a caſtra- 
ted edition, for our having now and then, on the 
« ſame neceſſity, and after having given fair notice, 
— taken the ſame liberty. Wan. 


Exaue. 3. Bid. p. 480. 


the fourth [part of thy wit] would return 
4 for conſcience ſake, to help thee to get a wife.” 
A fly ſatirical inſinuation, how ſmall a capacity 
« of wit is neceſſary for that purpoſe. But every 
<< day's experience of the ſex's prudent diſpoſal of 
« themſchres, may be ſufficient to inform us, how 
<« unjuſt it is.” 


Exaur. 4. Vol. I. p. 260. Mzzzy Wives 


or WINDSOR. 


« Tkeep but three men and a boy yet,” N. 


« AS. 
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« As great a fool as the poet has made Slender, it 
8 . hn ne dee his wealth, his breeding, 
ton 1 


Y that he knew Bow to win a 
© woman. This is. is a fine ad 


85 knowledge of nature.” Wars. 


J know not what Mr. Warburton? 8 ience 
may have taught him; but the ſucceſs of Mr. Slen- 
| ders addreſs could pive no hint for this -ha- 
tured reflexion ; for however Mrs. Anhe's father 
might favor him, it is plain, that Her heart was ſet 
upon a more worthy man ; and the poet has very 
properly made Mr. Fenton marry her. 


* ExAMP. 5. vol. U. p. 264. Love' LABOR LOST. 3 


c Fair Ladies maſk d are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'din clouds“ 


After quarrelling with Mr. Theobald for not 
uſing his whole emendation, Mr. Warburton adds, 


4 It was Shakeſpear's Purpoſe to compare a fine 
&« lady to an angel; it was Mr. Theobald's chance, 


<« to compare her to a cloud: and perhaps the ill- 
e bred reader will ſay, a lucky one.” Wars. 


None but an i-bred reader would ſay ſo; and 
probably no body at all would have had ſuch a 
* on this occaſion, if an il-bred-« critic had 


not uggeſted the complement. 


„Hua. 6. Vet I p. 457. Tus TAMING 
. OF THE SHREW. 
Cath. « Why, Sir, I cruſt] may have leave to 
« ſpeak,” Ke. | 
« Shakeſpear a e eke gra 
Sntening, 


ſtarving, and 
„ 


0 ſkill. - Petruchio, T fri 
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c ver- wat his wife, had tamed her into 
« gentleneſs and ſubmiſſion. And the audience 
« expects to hear no more of the Shrew: when on 
her being croſſed in the article of faſhion and 
finery, the moſt inveterate folly of the ſex, ſhe flies 

e out again, though for the laſt time, into = the 
e intemperate rage of her nature.” Wars. 


Our critic is a great admirer of Shaksfpear's 
knowledge of natyre, whenever he can ay a com- 
plement to it at the ex of the fair ſex. Here, 
in order to ſet, what he calls their — inveterate : 
_ folly, in the ſtrongeſt light, he milrepreſents Shake- 

ſpear in every circumſtance. 
I. It does not appear, that Petruchio had as ; yet 

tamed her into gentleneſs. and ſubmiſſion, for almoſt the 
laſt words ſhe Poke before this ſentence are a general 
curſe upon his family. 
2. She does not on this occaſion fly out into all 
the intemperate rage of her nature. She inſiſts in- 


_ deed, with more heat and obſtinacy than one would 


wiſh in a wife, upon having the gown and cap in 
qu nz; but does not, as on ſome former occa- 
jons, ſupport her reſolution cer with ill lan- 
guage, or blows. 
3. And laftly, It is not FP laſt time that her tem- 
per appears. For twice afterwards ſhe is debating 
with her huſband; once about the hour of the day, 
and once about the ſun and moon; nor is it till the 
XIIIth Scene, that ſhe appears to be perfectly tamed 
into gentleneſs and * 


» Exaur. 7. Vol. VII. p. 273. CYMBELINE. 


And Cydnus ſwell'd above its bank or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride] This is an le 
ridicule on poetical exaggeration, which gives 
* — hn FE IEG "2 &C. 8 

8 
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This reflexion ſeems to be made merely to bring 


in what he fays a little after The very ſame kind 


& of Satire we have again, on much the ſame occa- 
cc ſion, in Tas TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 

Pol. I. p. 215. where the falſe Protbeus * to 
& his friend, of his friend's miſtreſs, 


“ and ſhe bath Herd to the doom 
1 I bicb unrevers'd ſtands in eſfectual force, 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears. 


A certain gaiety of heart, which the ſpeaker ſtrives 
to conceal, breaking out under a Satire, by which 
+. would infinuate to his friend, the trifling 
* worth of a woman's tears.” Wars. - 


This polite complement did not occur to our cri- 

tic, when he was at work on the play he quotes; 

but as he was unwilling to loſe the reputation of it 

among the ladies, he has forced it in here without 

_— or wit; I ay forced, becauſe there is no ground, 
but in his im _ for thinking that Shakeſpear 
meant any fu ſi uck ching 


» Exane. 8. Vol. VII. p. 291. 


 ——#* fo thou, Poſthumus, | 
«© Wilt lay the leven to all proper men; 
«+ Goodly and gallant ſhall be falſe and perjur d 


« From For great fall.“ 


When Poſthumus thought his wife falſe, ge 


4 unjuſtly ſcandalized the whole ſex. His wife 
e here, under the ſame impreſſions of his infidelity, 
attended with more provoking circumſtances, ac- 
& quits his ſex, and lays the fault where it was due. 
The poet paints from nature. This is life and 
« manners. The man thinks it a diſhonor to the 
9 n to e here 


her calumnious ge will not fully.” Wars. 
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cc therefore flatters his vanity into a conceit, that 
<< the diſgrace was inevitable from the infi- 
<« delity of the ſex. The woman, on contrary, 


«© not imagining her credit to be at all affected in 
<< the matter, never ſeeks for ſo extravagant a con- 


ow * folation ; but at once eaſes her malice, and her 


orief, by laying the crime and damage at the 
<6 ih of ſome obnoxious coquette.“ Wann. | 


I have nothing to object to what is "IF in this 


learned note of the effects of Jealouſy upon men, 


except that the whole might properly be referred to 


Canon X XIII. But, for what he ſays of the Women, | 


there ſeems to me no foundation here. Im 
ſurely does imagine her credit to be affected, when 


ue ſays juſt before, 


78 Poor! am ſtale, a gurment 0 out of faſhion. 


Nor does ſhe ſhew any malice here, but a proper 15 
reſentment of a crime, which could not be com- 


mitted without the aſſiſtance of ſome obnoxious fe- 
male, either "JO or . 


— — 


* CANON XXII. 
He may miſquote himſelf, or any body elle, in 


ar der to make an accaſion of writing notes, when 


he cannot otherwiſe find one. 


EXAMPLE I. Val. II. p. 24. Moen / ADO ABOUT 
 NoTriNG. 


—*< She would infe& the north ſtar] i i. e. PHY 
eis nothing of ſo pure and keen a brightneſs, that 


Mr. 
* i 
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Mr. Warburton's text, as well as all others, read, 
* ſhe would infect to the north- ſtar: 


and it is the diffuſedneſs, or extent of her Ai ien i 
which is here deſcribed. But Mr. Warburton will 
contradict his author, and himſelf too, rather chan 
loſe what he — a brillancy, | 


„ExaAur. 2. Vol. II. p. 185. MzRcnanT or 
Venice. 


Mm Fur ladies, you drop mama in the way - 
Of ſtarved people.” ] © Shakeſpear is not = 3 
exact in any thing, than in adapting his im 
« with propriety to his ſpeakers; of which he 
<< here given an inſtance, in making the young Jews 
«on good fortune, manna.” WaRs. 


But in Mr. Warburton” s OWN rext, as well as in 
other editions, the ſpeech is not given to the young 
Jeweſs, but to Lorenzo; and is in anſwer to two, 


addreſſed by Portia and Neriſſa to him. If there 


were a neceſſity of making a reflexion here, it might 
have been—How eaſily do we learn to talk the lan- 
guage of thoſe we love ? And this would have been, 
as Mr. Warburton ſays, 0 the purpoſe, but it 
would have been out of his element. 


Exaur. 3. Vol. II. p. 437. TAulxd or run 
SHREW. 

4 In note 2, where he is abuſing old ballads, he 
Ys, | 
Shakeſpear frequen tly ridicules both them and 
their makers with exquiſite humor. In Mocn 
* ADO ABOUT NOTHING, he makes Benedict ſay, 
+ Prove that ever I loſe more blood with love, than I 
2 1 again with drinking, prick out my eyes with a 
K 3 * ballad- 
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& gallad- mater s pen. As the bluntneſs of it would 
make the execution extremely painful.” Wars. 
Where, for the ſake of this refined explanation, he 
quotes the paſſage, prick out my eyes, whereas his 
own, as well as the other editions, have it, pict out 
(Vol. II. p. 11.) and the humor lies, not in the pain- 
fulneſs of th? execution, but the ignominy of the in- 
ſtrument, and the uſe he was to be made of after the 
operation, and hang me up at the door of a brothe|- 
 & houſe, for the gn of a blind Cupid.” 5 


» ExaMr. 4. Vol. I. p. 87. Tzuzsr. 

——  *< which enter'd their frail bins. ] 

Mr. Warburton in his note quotes it, their frail 
ſins, becauſe it ſuited his purpoſe better. See 
Canon XIV. Example 7. But in the text, p. 70. he 
gives it right, ſpins. 


— 


PP 
The Profeſs'd Critic, in order to furniſh his 
quota to the bookſeller, may write NOTES OP 
NOTHING, that is, notes which either explane 
things <wiich do not want explanation, or ſuch 
as do nit explane matters at all, but merely 


fill up jo much paper. 


*EXaMPLE 1. Vol. VI. p. 143. K. LE AR. 

&« Friends of my ſoul] A Spaniſh phraſe. Amigo 
« de mi Alma.“ Wars. 5 

Juſt with the ſame acuteneſs a Spaniſh critic 
meeting with the exprefſion, Amigo de mi alma, 
might lay, _ 8 
An Engliſh phraſe. Friends of my ſoul.” 

| 7 *FEXAMP, 
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„e 2. Vol. I. p. 61. Tzurksr. 
6 If thou doſt break her virgin knot,” &c. 


Virgin knot] Alluding to the Latin phraſe of 
ALEonam ſolvere.“ Wars. 


©. Exur. . Vol. Il. p- 99. MexcnHanT or 
Venice. 
* peep through their eyes] This gives us a very 
5 fave image of the countenance in laughing, 
_ © when the eyes * half ſhut.” Wars, 


*Exaue. PS Didi. 


* ſhew their teeth in way / of ſmile] Becauſe - 
-M ach are ap enough ben their eh in anger? . 


Wars. 


e 3. vol. VI. Y 552. ConoLanvs. 


* he no more remembers his mother now than 


an eight year old horſe] Subintelligitur remem- 
bs bers his dam.“ Wars. 


* Exame. 6. Vol. VIII. p- 349. OrnzLLo, 
— ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught, 

For tis of aſpics tongues. 
i. e. ſwell, becauſethe fraught is poiſon.” Wars. 


Such recondite obſervations as theſe, ſhew the 
great t of the critic, and are much to the 
edification of the gentle reader. 


» ExAMP, 7, Vol. III. p. 94. Ars WELL THAT 


" ENDS WELL. 


« It Re) that I hope, I ſhall be him e'er I 
6c 55 


K 4 T It 
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It is not hope that rejoices any one; but that 
ce that hope is well grounded. We ſhould read 
„ 5 i; 
It rejoices me, that hope, that I ſhall ſee him e er 
le.“ WAR, mm | 
Do people hope, when they think their hope not 
well wounded ? This ſurely is criticiſing for criti- 
ciſing ſake. 8 


*Exand. 8. Vol. I. p. 29. TzMrksr. 
My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up] 
« Alluding to a common ſenſation in dreams, 


« when we ſtruggle, but with a total impuiſſance 
jn our endeavours, to run, ſtrike,” &c. Wars. 


This is only ſaying in proſe what Shakeſpear had 
ſaid in verſe; but it ſerves to introduce that fine 
word impuiſſance, inſtead of the obſolete Engliſh 


impotence. 


* Exame. . Vol. I. p. 95. MrpsuMMER 
NIcHT's DREAM. 7 
« As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
« Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
« Ortoher death, according to our law.” 


« By a law of Solon's, Parents had the abſolute 
e power of life and death over their children. Se 
it ſuited the poet's purpoſe well enough, to ſup- 
< poſe the Athenians had it before. Or perhaps he 
* neiiber thought nor knew any thing of the matter.” 
WAL. -- - 7 5 

Very poſſible. And therefore, it might have been 
” well, if Mr. Warburton had not ſaid any thing of 
{he zratter. oy | 


* EXAMP, 
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„ Exam, 10. Vol. Il, p. 123. Mexcnayr or 
VENIcR. 

4 *Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly _ 

| This is ſpoken of their going a m 

which Mr. Warburton quits, | OW 

% Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 

Et craſſum unguentum, et Sarda cum melle pa- 
cC paver | | 

* Offendunt, poterat duci quiaccena fine iftis.” Hox. 

which puts one in mind of thoſe lines in Pxion“ 8 

Ala, 


Here, Dick, I could diſplay much learning, 
At leſt to men of ſmall diſcerning,” 


Exaur. 11. vol. * 113. Miosvunzn | 
NicnT's DREAM. 


Note 2.—** She (Mary queen of Scots) is called 
% a Mermaid, to denote——her beauty and intem- 
66 perate luſt. 
— “ Ut turpiter atrum 
« Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa far uperne.” 


Which thoſe who do not underſtand Latin, will 


perhaps think, is a proof of what our critic aſſerts, 
or at leſt ſomething to his purpoſe. 


* EXAMP. 12. Bid. p. 114. 


< The emperor Julian tells us, Epiſt. xli. that 
te the 3 for precedency with the 
% Muſ&, who overcoming them, took away their 
0 wings. The quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth 
6* had ihe ſame cauſe, and the ſame iſſue.” Wars. 


Not 
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Not to take notice of the ſameneſs of the cauſe, 
if what Mr. Warburton ſays of the iſſue be true, 
then heads and wings are the ſame, for Queen Mary 
loſt her head. „ e 8 


*Examy. 13. Vol. VIII. p. 230. Hamer. 
„ O how the wheel becomes it!] We ſhould read 
« gg She is now rambling on the ballad of the 
<« ſteward and his lord's daughter, and in theſe 
« words ſpeaks of the ſtate he afflumed.” Wars. 
But how can the total becomes it ſignify the 
« ſtate be aſſumed?” I ſuppoſe, becauſe the common- 
 weal ſignifies the ſtate or government, therefore 
«veal muſt ſignify fate or dignity. Our critic ſeems 
here to ramble as much as poor Ophelia, and this is 

called explaning ; he had better have owned, that 
he did not underſtand the paſſage. „„ 


*ExamMy. 14. Vol. VI. p. 16. Kinc LEAR. 
— Edmund the baſe 3 
cc Shall be the legitimate] Here the Oxford editor 
* would ſhew us, that he is as good at coining 
<« phraſes as his author, and fo alters the text thus, 
«© Shall toe the legitimate] i. e. ſays he, ſtand on 
„ even ground with him, as be would with bis au- 
ce thor.” WARB. Ts 


Poor Sir Thomas! Woe be to you, if you in- 
vade Mr. Warbuston's prerogative of coining words 
for Shakeſpear One may fairly ſay here, that the 
« toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the hllel of our 
© courtier, that it galls his kibe *.” But Mr. War- 
burton ought to have taken notice, that the old read- 

| __»* Hawrzr, Vol. VIII. p. 246. 


ng. 
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ing Le ot T9 ih legitimate, which, prog = ram 
ir Thomas, may ps direct to the right wo 

Shall top the legitimate: | . 
which he would do if he got the inheritance from 

him, though that could not make him Je the legi - 
timate. 5 


*ExanmP. 15. Vol. IV. p. 115. Fixsr PART 
1 1 orf HENXVYV IV. 
“ matter deep and dangerous, 
« As full of peril and adventurous ſpirit 
As to Oerwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear.” 
i. e. of a ſpear laid acroſs.” Warn, 
I ſuppoſe it would not be fo d s to walk 
over a current on a ſpear laid along it; but it would 
be more difficult, as the man obſerved, about peo- 
ples getting at bridges, if they were built in that 


Exams. 16. Bid. p. 135. 


<< Here's lime in this ſack too; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in villaineus man.” 


Here, when he has properly quoted Sir Richard 
Hawkins, to prove the cuſtom of putting lime into 
ſack, he ruas out into a diſſertation, about lime's 
being the cauſe of the ſtone, which he contradicts 
by Mrs. Stephens's ſucceſs with her medicine, and 
upon this occaſion ſpins out a tedious note, which 
is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince there is no mention 
of the ſtone here; and if lime be good againſt that, 

| | ” | it 
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it may be unwholſome in other reſpects, eſpecially 


if the wine be over-doſed with it, as Sir John's 


| ſeems to have been, * 
2 | 


| „Exaur. 17. Vol. 1. p. 99. Mencnaur or 


VENICE. 
-- Now by two-headed Janus) Here Shake- 
* ſpear ſhews his knowledge in the antique,” ſays 
Mr. Warburton, I ſuppoſe to ſhew his owrn know- 
| ledge; for the ſingle epithet of Jane Bifrons 
would ſerve Shakeſpear's turn as well as ail the 
collections of antiques, and the books of Montfau- 


-. con, * &c. wy he makes ſuch a — 
with. 


Exaup. 18. Vol. VIII. p. 284. OTHELLo. 

By Janus, I think no] There is great propriety 
«< in the double Iago ſwear by Janus who 
<< two faces. The addreſs of it is likewiſe re- 
« markable, for as the people, coming up, appear- 
* ed at different diſtances to have different ſhapes, 


he might ſwear by Janus, without ſuſpicion of 
any other emblematic meaning.” Wars. 


| There are a great many of this ſort of notes, too 
many to tranſcribe, which, with a ſhew of refine- 
ment, may throw a duſt in the reader's eyes; but, 
when one comes to reflect on them, contain no- 
thing at all, or, what is worſe than nothing, non- 
ſenſe. All this dream of an emblematic meaning has 
no more foundation, than his conceit of people's 
having different ſhapes at different diſtances ; differ- 
ent appearing magnitudes they may have, but not 
different ſhapes ; nor if they had, would that help 


him, 
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him, unleſs : at ſome diſtance or other _—_ had two 
faces. 


_—ALECmmnts w Artes 
— 


Cc ANON XXIV. 
The Profe led Critic may diſpenſe with truth, 


in order to give the world a higher idea of bis 
parts, or of the value of his work, : 


'F or Amer 


1. He may aſſert, that what V gives the dic, 
was the work of his younger years, when there are 
ſtrong evidences of the contrary. This Mr. War- 
burton has done in ſo many words in his Preface, 


1 
4 Theſe (obſervations on Shakeſpear) ſuch as they 
<« are, were among my younger amuſements, when, 
<< many years ago, I uſed to turn over theſe fort 


of writers, to unbend myſelf from more ſerious 
applications,“ &c. 


From a very great number of theſe notes, one 
would think this to be true, though it is but a bad 


complement to the public at this time of day, to 
trouble them with ſuch traſh ; but when one reflects 
on the paſſages in almoſt every page, where Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's edition is corrected, and on the 
vaſt numbers of cancelled ſheets, which give pretty 
ſtrong evidence, that the book was in a manner 
written while it was printing off, beſide ſeveral 
other gvident marks of haſte, theſe circumſtances 
render this aſſertion impoſſible to be true, without 
conſtruing away the obvious me of his words. 
2, He may alftes, that he has co the text of 
his author with all the former editions; when at the 


ne 
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fame time it appears undeniably in his work, that 


he has not done it. 

In the title page of his edition, Mr. Warburton 
ſays, that the text is collated with all the former 
editions; how truly this is ſaid, will — by the 
following inſtances. 


*ExaMPLy 1. Vol. II. p. 72. Moch apo ABOUT 
NOTHING, 


* Let them be in the hands of Coxcomb]—But | 
* the editor (Mr. Theobald) adds, the old Quarto 
gave me the firſt umbrage for placing it [this ſpeech} 
10 Conrade. What theſe words mean I do not 
bs know, but I ſu/pef? the old Quarto divides the 
© paſſage as I have done.” Warp. 


I 8vseecT ! Is this the language of a man, who 
had actually collated the books ? 1 I] am afraid from 
theſe. words, the world will more than ſu/pe#7, that 

he knew of the matter, and that where he 
quotes the old editions, it buy at ſecond hand. 


ene 2. Vol. I. p. 67. Tzurzsr. 


And. like the baſeleſs fabric of tbeir viſion. ““! 
2 Not to mention the aukward expreſſion of 
their viſion, which Mr. Theobald, «pon cubat 
* authority I know not, changed into this viſion.” 
Wars. 

It is ſtrange, that Mr. Warburton ſhould not 
know, that it was upon the authority of the firſt 
Folio, which has this * ro 
0 


» Exaur. 3. Vol. II. p. 149. TWELFTH 


NIGRHT. 


« Unſtaid and ſkittiſh in all motions ele The 
Folio reads notions.” Wars. _ 
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— the Folio's — Motions. 


*Examy. 4. Vol. VI. p. 5. K. Lear. 


“ and *tis our faſt intent] This is an interpola- 
* tion of Mr. Lewis Theobald,” &c. Warp. 


| Hardily ſaid—bur not very honeſtly, for As r is 
the reading of both the Folio editions. Fs 


2 — 


** 


* 


G L o * 8 A R * 


— 


— 


A * i vol. IV. p. 42. | 
See Can. p. 70. 


AFFAIRS, profeſſions.” Vol. V. p. 394. 
their Here are righteous.” 


bs APPEALD, * brought to remembrance.” 

Vol. VI. OY ; 

. Gee 1 is well appeal d by your tongue.” 
This word Mr. Wan. — in upon conjec- 
_ ture, | 


4 ARGUMENTS, « natures.” Vol. VI. p. 179. 
4 and try the arguments of hearts by borrowing.” 
Perhaps rather contents. 


* ARISE, a word uſed to uſher in a matter of 
" importance.” Wazs. Vol. I. p. 8 
5 Now Þarj/e.” 


* AUNTS, . old: women,” vol. VI. p. 366. 
« Aunts propheſying,” &c. 
The text was, And propheſying. But Mr. 
Warburton brought in 7 Aunts on 8 
make 
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make old women of them, in order to which he 
- wrongly interprets ©* accents terrible of dire combuſ- 
< tion” to mean articulate ſounds or words, p. 365. 


* BELIEVE a thing, act conformably to it.” 
Vol. VIII. p. 125. 
« ſo far to believe it.” 


BELIGHTED (introduced to Shakeſpear's ac- 
quaintance by Mr. Warburton.) Vol. VIII. p. 299. 
If Virtue no beligbted beauty lack“] white, 
= TR. 55 
It ſhould rather ſignify lighted up as a room is 
with candles. See Can. p. 9. 1 


BROOC H, a chain of gold.“ P. Vol. IV. p. 240. 
Jour brooches, chains, and owches. . 
Rather a bodkin or ſome ſuch ornament, from 
brache, Fr. | | ORE 


cap, « property,” bubble. Wan. Vol. Vt. 
r 5 5 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
Rather the top, chief. | 


* CARBONADO D, refi%s CARBINADOD, 

« mark d. with wounds made by a Zarabine.” 

Por confirmed by Wars. Vol. III. p. gs. 

So when Kent in King Lear ſays, Dll carbonads 
your ſhanks for you, he means, PII ſhoot you in the legs 
with a carabine; which will carry the antiquity of 
that weapon much higher than Henry IV. of France. 
But carbonaded means ſcotebed, or cut as they da 
ſteaks before they make carbonadoes of them. 


5 | * CE 
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* CEMENT, «© cia che or incloſure, becauſe 
4 both have the idea of holding together.” 
WarB, 
< Your temples burn'd in their cement. ws Vol. VI. 
P- 532. 


COMES OFF, e goes of.” ” Wars. Vol. VI. 


5 
©<—this comes off mighty well. * 


20 ONSEAL'D, a word of Mr. Warburtwoa's own 
invention, and which is, as he ſays, —a very 


<« proper deſignment of one juſt — to her 
* Lover.” Vol. VIII. p. 69. 


Bhs CURIOSITY, « ſcrutiny.” Wars. Vol. VI. 
p-. 3. See Can. II. Ex. 12. | 


» DANGER, « wickedneſs.” Wars. Vol. VI. 


P> 39% 
Lon no other pretence of danger.” 


X DEAR, „ dire.“ Want. Vol. VI. p. 288. 
\_ <6 ls 6 this dear fight,” 


| ——_ 6 honor'd.” Wars. Vol. I. p. 12. 
„When I have dect d che ſea with 8 full 
CC ſalt. ” | 
To deck ſignifies to adorn. 


* DISTEMPER, © ſudden paſſions. „ War B. 
Vol. IV, p. 344. 

* ele . proceding on diſtemper 

« Shall not be wink'd at. 
But the diſtemper here alluded to was drunken- 


neſs. 


8 e 
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« we conſider 
M It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on.” 


EFFECT, exccutioners.” Was. Vol. v. p. 
222. 
* Thou wert the cauſe and moſt accurſt effefi.” 

But Richard replies, 

Four beauty was the cauſe of that fed.“ 
Does effect mean executioner here too ? Perhaps 
the firſt line ſnould be read, 

« Thou wert the cauſe of that moſt curs'd ef- 
"T4 fect, _ 
4. e. the timeleſs deaths of Henry and Edward. 


ENDEAVOURS, <« for deſerts.” Wars. Vol. 

V. p. 406. 1 8 
l confeſs your — graces, 

* Shower'd on me daily, have been more chan 
r 80 

_« My A pre purpoſes requite, which went 

Beyond man's endeavours: my endea- 

* vours 

Have ever come too ſhort of my defires.” 

Rather for endeavours. 


* ENRACED, «© rooted. „» Wars. Vol. Ks 
133, a word of his own making. See Can. p. 33 


ENVY, for evil.“ Wars. Vol. V. p. 397. 

« You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Rather, You put an invidious conſtruction on 
What we mean well. 


* EQUIPAGE, 5 ſtolen goods.” Wazs. Val. V 
p. 280. 


« 1 will retort the * in equipage.” 


* FEARLESS, careleſs. Wars. Vol. II. p- 113. 
« See to my houſe, left in the fearleſs own! 
Of an unthrifty knave. 5 
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FISSURE (another word intoduced by Mr. War- 
burton) Socket, the place where the eye is 
Wars. Vol. III. p. 382. See Can. II. Ex. 6, 
But Fiſſure would Genific, lit, or the parting of 
che eyelids, not the ſocket of the eye. | 


* To FLOUT, to daſh any thing in another's 


c face.“ Wann Vol. VI. P- 335” 


«© Where the N orweyan banners Aout the ſly. _ 


„ FOULED (a word of Mr. Warburton's) © tram- 
pled under foot.“ Wars. Vol. VI. p. 537. 


 * FRAINE (another word of Mr. Warburton's 

; ) for © refraine, keeping back farther fa- 
vors. Wars. Vol. II. p. 62. See Can. VII. Ex. 5. 
So one may upon occaſion uſe fractory for re- 
fractory, bellion for rebellion, Sc. | 


FREE, orateful. Waxs. Vol. VI. p. 390, 
« Do faithful homage, and receive free honors.” “ 
i. e. Our allegiance on one ſide and our honors 
and privileges on the other ſhall be put on a cer- 
_ tain and known footing. The ſentiment is the 
fame as Shakeſpear has, p. 420. 
“ The time approaches 
6 That will with due deciſion make us know 
« What we ſhall ſay we have and what we owe. 


®* To FROWN, * to project or execute laws.“ 

Wars. Vol. VI. p. 493+ 

„Than &er frown'd in Greece.“ 

By the ſame rule of conſtruction it may fgnific 
to write angry notes, and call names. 


o GEAP, “ jeer, ridicule.” Wazs. Vol. II. 


; p. 239. This word was made by him to fit the 
place, inſtead of leap. - 
JL. 3 Her 
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« How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it: er 
But, if he muſt be altering, he ſhould have taken 
the true word jape, which is uſed by the old Au- 


thors in the ſenſe he would have, though there 1 is 
no need of it. 


©* GEER, ds” Wars. Vol. VI. p. 84- 


But rats and mice, and fuch ſmall Geer, 
« Have been Tom' s food for ſeven long year.” 


GENERAL, « ſpeedy.” Was. Vol. VI. p. 


179. 
" i knew i it the moſt general way.” 


6 GENTLEMAN-HEIR, < a Lady's ; eldeſt ſon.” 
WZB. Vol. III. p. 132. 
This is a phraſe freſh from the mint. But Mr. 
Warburton may take it back and lay it by for his 
own uſe : Shakeſpear has no need of it, as any 
body will own, who confiders that Sir Toby was 
drunk, and interrupted in his ſpeech by his 
pickled herrings. 
„ *Tis a Gentleman here—a Plague of theſe 8 
„ pickle herrings!“ 


| 0 GRAVE, cc Epitaph. oy Was. Vol. III. p. 369. 


— ſo muſt thy grave 
<< Give way to what s ſeen now.“ See Can. 


p- 87. 


GROTH, Shape.” Wans. Vol. VIIL p. 70 


Thy tears are 3 thy wild acts denote 
« The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt, 
«© Unſeemly woman in a ſeeming man, 


And ill beſeeming beaſt in ſeeming ® both.” 
| "*. Groth, wan. 


This paſſage Mr. Pope threw out as > range non- 
 fenſe, and Mr. Warburton reſtores it into abſo- 
| lute nonſenſe by a word of his own making, and 
* interpreting the word joined with it; 2 : 
ere 
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there is no ſuch word as groth; and if he means 
Growth, that ſignifies zncreaſe, not ſhape; then, 
what is ſeeming ſhape ? for I Ow that ſeeming is 
uſed for ſeemly, as he ſays. Nor is there any rea- 
ſon for all this pother and amendment, but that 
Mr. Warburton cannot underſtand Shakeſpear, 
till he has brought him down to his EAT, by 
making nonſenſe of his words. 
The meani 10 of the ſentence, which is full of 

gingle and antithefis, is, You diſcover a 

« mixture of womanith qualities under the ap- 
„ pearance of a man, and the unſeemly outrage- 
e ous fury of a beaſt under that compound of 
* Man and Woman.” This ſhould properly 
have come under Canon VIII. 


* GUST, <« aggravation.” Wars. Vol. VI p. 194. 
« To kill ! grant is ſin's extremeſt gu 
Mr. Warburton writes with great guft, when he 
makes notes on the Dunciad. 


HAIR, men of, © nimble, that leap as if they re- 
« bounded.” WaRB. not hairy men. Vol. III. p. 
347. See Can. IX. Ex. 2. 
xr they have made themſelves all men of hair, 
. 
HARD HANDS, " ſignifie both great labor and 
eins in acquiring, and great . to 
quit one's hold.” Wars. Vol. VII. 131 

« —wring from the hard hands of peaſants. 5 


* FEM, © ca particular ſort of Dog.” Pork. Vol. 
I. p. 8 
0 Hougd or ſpaniel, brache or hym.“ 


Unleſs Mr. Warburton finds it out in Horace's 


Epode to Caſſius Severus, there is no ſuch dog 
as Hm. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads it rightly Lym. See Caius 
de Canib. Brit. and Skinner under Limmer. 

— 1. 


* IGNORANT, <« baſe, poor, ignoble.” 
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Wars. 


Vol. VI. p. 3 497 

„ Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
* This ignorant preſent Nene 7 

Rather time of i ignorance, as in Othello, Vol. VIII. 


P-. 375 
& Alas! what ignorant Sin have I — TA 


In the two firſt ſenſes properly applicable to many 2 
of Mr. Warburton's notes. | 


®* INCHASE Subſt. © the temperature in which 


4 the ſeaſons of the year are ſer.” Wax. Vol. I. 
Ht. 


INCISION to make, © a proverbial expreſſion for 


to maketounderſtand.” Wars. Vol. II. p. 334- 


God help thee, ſhallow man. God make incifion in 


= thee.” 


By this place we muſt explane that of Piſtol. Vol. 


1 
* ſhall we have Leiben 7” i. e. under- 
3 


* INCORRECT, * untutor'd.” Wang. Vol. VII. 


27. 
: 1 7 A vill moſt incorrect , 
This explanation, I hope, is not uggeſted to Mr. 
Warburton by a view of tough be text as it 


ſtands in his edition; for, tho he has tutored 


him with a vengeance in the moſt pedantic ſenſe of 
that word, he has left him ſtill—moſt incorreZ. 


* INSTANCE, “ for ſenſe.” Wars, Vol. IL. 


p. 191. 
a 0 So far exceed all inflance, all diſcourſe,” 
Rather example. 


* INTRAITMENTS, © coynefs.” WaR. Vol. 


VIII. 8 139. A word (he ſays) uſed _—_— 
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the ela Engliſh writers. I doubt no older than the 


Hyper-critic of the Dunciad. But he knows not 


what to make of intreatments, the true F 
Set your intreatments at a higher rate.” 
Why may it not ſignifie entertainments, i. e. the 


opportunities you give him of converſing with 


you ? 


» LEARNING, being taught.” Wars. Vol. 
VII. p. 267. See Can. P. 49. 


TO LEE, . to add to the beauty of a thing. ” 
Wars. Vol. I. p. 95. See Can. p. 51. 


* LORD of the Preſence, i.e. Prince of the blood. 


Wars. Vol. III. p. 393. 


4 Lord of the preſence, and no land beſide. (Thy 


Preſence is the old reading.) 
So afterwards, when K. John, ſpeaking of bum 


ſelf, ſays he is Lord of our preſence,” p. 411. 


he means that he is a Prince of his own blood. 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of vou. 
| MEALD, * mingled.” Wars. Vol. J. p. 427. 
« ——were he meal'd 
« With that which he corre&ts” —— 


If mingled were the meaning, it ſhould be mell'd. 


It ſeems to mean daw#'d with the ſame ſpots 


ce that he finds fault with in others.” 


MEAN, . mediocre condition.” Wars. Vol. 
VI. p. 97. N 


« Our mean ſecures us” 


Extraymely edifying to Tis Engliſh reader ; he | 


ſhould 4 added the Latin and Greek too. 
3 1 1 „to make.” Wans. Vol. 


— Ac memorize another Golgotha,” 


Perhaps 


— I 
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Perhaps rather < render famous in Hiſtory.” 


* MEROPS' SON, ce Baſtard, baſe-born. "Wann. 


Vol. I. p. 213. 

« Why, Phaeton, for thou art Merops“ ſon, 
« Wiltthou aſpire to guide the heavenly car P&c. 
TheDuke is here reproving Valentine for his am- 
bition in attempting his daughter, and calls him 
Merops ſon, as a ſynonymous term. with Phaeton. 
He is too well bred to call a Gentleman ſon of a 
whore for no reaſon at all, this is language fit 
only for profeſs d Critics and Car- men; but ſince 
Chymene was Phaeton s mother, and Merops, Clymene's 
rad how comes calling him. Merops* ſon ta 
ſignifie calling him baſtard? for, though Mr. 
Warburton is acquainted with Clymene's amours, 
the Duke is not talking of them here. 5 


MIN G (anocher word of Mr. 88 


out of a wing turned the wrong way) mixture. 
Wr Vol. III. p. 11. 


a virtue of a good ming.” (or wing,). 


= MOONSHINE, e ſunſhine.” Was. vol. VI. 


4 

> l make a ſop of the moonſhine of you.” 

« This is equivalent (ſays he) to make the fun 
* ſhine thro? one; and then goes on to explane i it 


in a quite contrary ſenſe, if indeed ſenſe 1 is to be 
made out of that note. 


MUCH, marry come up. * Wax. Vol. IV. 
P- 243- 5 


» MUCH-BEDIGHT, . much bedeckd ang 
 «« adorned, as the meadows are in ſpring time.“ 


Which 


WB. Vol. II. p. 286. See Can. p. 17. 
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Which being his own word, he pays it this com- 


plement, he epithet is * and the compound 
% not mnelegant.” 


| MUSTER TRUE GATE, i. e. „ aſſemble to- 


« pether in the high road of the faſhion. ” Wars. 
Vol. III. p. 29. 


I viſh Mr. Warburton bad given us * authority 
for this, out of Skelton at leaſt, if not from Shake- 


ſpear; foritis too much to take upon his bare word. 


NATIVE, civil Waxs. Vol. IV. p. 387. 
and out- run native puniſnment.“— 


The ſenſe of the paſſage is, that war overtakes and 
puniſhes abroad ſuch men as have fled from the 


Juſtice of the law, and eſcaped puniſhment at home, 
which — ag: calls native puniſhment. 


* NICE, « delicate, courtly, flowing 1 in peace. 
Wanz. Vol. VII. 178. 


8 - when my hours 
MWere nice ad 1. 


C NOBILITY, ce magnitude. ” Wars. Vol. v m. 


p. 127. 
” And from no leſs nobility of love.” 


OATS e Waxꝝ. Vol. II. p. 442- 
the cats have eat the horſes.” 


I hope Mr. Warburton takes care to keep his. 


as from this dangerous diſtemper. 


. PEACE tokeep, m to go between ſimply. "Wars. 
Vol. VI. p. 349. See Can. XX. Ex. 18. p. 124. 


PIKED or PICKED, 6 formally W ”” Pops. 
Vol. III. p. 396. 


„ pLOY D, 
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* *PLOYPD, « for imploy'd.” ” Waxs. Vol. VII. 
28. 

b. * have both their eyes 

And ears ſo ple) d importantly as now.” 

This is Mr. Warburton's word (pl d for imploy'd, 

he ſhould have faid employ'd) inſtead of cleyed. But 
Shakeſpear never thought of circumciſing his 
words at this rate, as our Critic does to fit them 
for any place which he wants them to fill. By the 
ſame rule we may ſay PTT and*PIRE are Eng- 


liſh words, ſignifying empty and empire. 


 * POSSESSION, « ſatisfaction. of Porr, vol. IV. 


p- 328. 5 

< King Lewis's poſſefan” 

A man muſt be very unreaſonable who will not 
be /atisfed with poſſſon. 


* POWER, © ' execution of a ſentence. _ Wars. 7 
Vol. VI. p. 1 
To come W our ſentence and our power.” 
Rather power to execute the ſentence. 


PREGNANT, " ready. ”Wazs.Vol.III. p- 164. 
* moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear.” 
Ready, for what? 


PRls· D, 1 taught. Wars. Vol. n. p. 155. 
A and am well pris sd. 
C To wiſh it back again” See Can, p. 38... 
This is a word which Mr. Warburton has ſub- 
ſtituted initead of pleas'd, which is Shakeſpear's. 
I ſuppoſe by the A he uſes it for appri- 
| fed; and fo, for the eaſe of all future Poets and 
C ritics, they may uſe *ply, *pear, 3 for ap- 
PY, appear, ag proacb, Er. Zh 


* QUE- 
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 » QUESTION, <« force, virtue.” Waxs. Vol. 
VII. p. 440. 
« During all queſtion of the gentle truce.” 


RACK, *© the veſtige of an embodied cloud.” 
Wars. Vol. I. p. 68. 


ec Leave not a rack behind. 10 


RASH, „ dry.” Waxs. Vol. IV. p. 284. 
« As ſtrong as—raſþ gunpowder. 


The true ſenſe here is ſudden, ci inflammable. 


* RESPECT, «© requital.” Waxs.Vol.V. p· 320. 

Le the determin'd reſpe of my wrongs.” 

Mr. Warburton put in this word, and therefore, 
perhaps, he may interpret it as he pleaſes. 


— alſo, One in honorable employment.” 
Wars. Val. VI. p. 56. 


Jo do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage.” 


Rather, as 3 reverence due t to one in honorable 
employment. 


x 
7 
! 


To RETORT, * to pay again.” Wax. Vol. L 
Pp. 280. 


Hence, no doubt, comes aRETORT, aveſſel uſed 
by the Chemiſt, becauſe it repays the Operator what- 
ever he puts into it with Intereſt, Chemiſtry being 
well known to be. a very gainful employment. 
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To RETURN, to reply averſely.” Wars. . 
Vol. VII. p. 384. 
By geplying aver ſely to adverſe fortune, Mr. War. 
burton, I ſuppoſe, means to reply with his 
e back turned upon her. But the word here 
ſeems only to mean Ecbos. 


« And, with an accent tun'd in ſelf-ſame key, 
* « Returns to adverſe fortune — 


To 


— —— — — — 
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* ToREVYE a man, © to look him in the face.“ 


lem, © to call upon him to haſten.” WaRs. 
ues III. p. 90. 

And time revyes us.” A word of Mr. War- 
burton 8 . into the text. 


* RIVALS, <« partners.” Wan vol vn 7; BY 


« The rivals of our watch 


But rivals generally would have all. 


SELF- CHARITY, charity inherent in the per- 
* ſon's nature.” WAR B. Vol. VIII. p. 323. 
„ Unlefs ſel f- charity be ſometimes a vice, 
„And to defend N it be a ſin.“ 

So ſelf-defenſe and ſeif-murder, 1 ſuppoſe, are de- 
Fenje and murder inherent i in a perſon's nature. 


C SEEMING, 40 ſeemly, Wax. Vol. VIIL P- 70. 


See GROTH. 


” SERRING (a word of Mr. Warburton s) << join- 
ing cloſe together.“ Vol. VI. p. 169. 
« FSerring of becks.“ 


* SHAPELEsS, uncouth or diffuſed.” Wann, 
Vol. II. p. 265. 
« Diſguis'd like Muſcovites in hapeleſs ger 
i. e. of a firange ſhape, or a large ſhape. 


b SINE, « proſper.” Wan B;. Vol. VI. p. 372. 
— Tf there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeecheg ſbine.“ 
Rather promiſe good fortune to. 


SHOTTEN, e any thing that is projected; as a 
ſhotten herring is one that Halb caſt its ſpawn.” * 
Wars. Vol. IV. P: 367. 5 

In 
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© Tn that nook-ſhotten iſle of Albion.” 


. SICK, = prejudiced.” Wars. Vol. V. p. 356. 
« By "kick interpreters.” 
Whether prejudiced fignifies hurt, or partial, 


and if partial whether for e or Calf, Mr. War- 
burton does not ſay. 


* SILENCED, « recalled.” Wax. Vol. v. p. 347. 
N Is it therefore 1 


« Th' embaſſador is ſilenced?“ 
There is no mention of any recalling; the 


meaning is that the French Embaſſador was 
refuſed audience by our King. 


* SINCERE, * legitimate.” Waxs.Vol.V. p.350. 


&« From fncere motions.” 


* SOLLICITED, « 683 on the event.“ 
"Wars. Vol. VIII. p. 265. „ 
the occurrents more or leſs 
Which have follicited—the reft is filence.”. 


* SOLLICITING, « information.” Wann. Vol. 
VI. p. 342. 


This ſupernatural ſelliciting 
« Cannot be ill. 


So a Sollicitor is an Informer. 


SNIPE, a diminutive woodcock.” Wass Vol. 
VIII. p. 303. 


Juſt, as a partridge is a diminutive pheaſant, 
2 SOME, « that part which.” Wang. Val. Va. 


P- 333- 
 — that Jone turn'd coward.” 
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* *SPERSE, for * Waxs. Vol. vn. p- 
345. See Introd. P. 2 | 
This is a word of Mr. Warburton s making, and 
ſo he may write 'furb and finction. But _ 
ſhould rather mean ſprinkle. 


SPURS, *© an old word for the fibres of a tree.” 
Pops, Vol. VII. p. 311. 
-<< mingle their ſpurs together.“ 

It is a common word, and ſignifies the lat 
roots in contra-diſtin&tion to the fibres or ſmaller 
roots; ſo the ſpur of a poſt is uſed | in alluſion to 

1 large root of a tree. 


M STRANGE, M | dangerous.” Wars. Vol. VI 


p Þ. 350. : 
« Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where 5 


„ 
« May read Jrange matters.” 
8 SUBSCRIBED, « often? ” Wars. vol. VI. 
P. 94. 
« All ur elſe 5 . 


: G 
2 1 The King is _ from hence fubſeri'd his 


„ power.” 

* "SUBSCRIPTION, 6 obedience? 4 Wars. Vol. 
VI. p. 73. 
* You owe me no ſubſcription.” * 

* SUDDEN, « capricious. N Wann. vol . vt. . 
re him blood | 4, 
* x 1 gran! * TI. , mY VS 

« Sudden, 
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e Sudden, malicious, Sc.“ 
It ſeems to mean Paſianate, wrathful. 


SUGGESTS, ce excites.” Wars. Vol. V. P- 350. 
——ſuggeſts the King our maſter | 
To this laſt coſtly treaty.” 
Rather ſuggeſts, in its own proper ſignification, 
for ſuggeſts the King to the treaty, Shakeſpear 
ſeems licentiouſly to uſe for ſuggeſts the treaty to 
the King. 


SUPPOSED, ce undermined.” ” Wars. Vol. IV. 


P-. 293. 
. Wounding g ſuppoſed 
item, * propping, 1 upporting.“ Wars. Vol. 
III. p. 2 , 
lf you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid.” 
i. e. the help you * you can give the 
King. 


SUPPOSITION, <« the PPE laid open 2 or per- 
Laps upon). ” Wars. Vol. III. p. 237. 
" And 1 in that glorious ſuppoſition think. 
See Can. p. 109. 


SURMͤISE, „ contemplation.” Wax B. Vol. VI. 
P- 343. 
«© My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fan- 
<« taſtical, 
« Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that Fu un- 
e 
Is ſmatherd in ſurmiſe. 
I cannot but obſerve that Mr. Warburton is very 
ſudden (capricious) in his contemplations about the 
meaning of words. 
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TO THEM, ce Have at You.” Wars. Vol. V. 
p. 446. See Can. p. 8. 


TRICK, *© faſhion.” Wan z. Vol. I. p. 455. 

I ſpoke but according to the trick.” 
| So to trick up fignifies to dreſs according to 
: the mode.” 

F- The trick ſignifies habit, cuſtom, as, he has got 
__ a trick of doing fo or ſo : but to rick up ſigni- 

ö fies to dreſs up, to adorn in general, without 
1 neceſſarily implying the mode or faſhion. Skin- 
ner derives it from intricare, innectere et impli 

care capillos. 


=_ 8 UNBOOKISH, « « ignorant. - Wars vol VII 

| | ; | P 3 5 d | | 
ö 5 _ =— his unbookith jealouſy. — 

P | It may be ſo here, but Ne are inſtances of bookiſh 

; men, who are very ignorant nevertheleſs. 


| OM UNIMPROVED, « unrefined.” Wars. vol. 
| VIII. p. 126. 
«©, Of winproved mettle hot and full,” 
Ty Shakeſpear ſeems to uſe it for unproved. How 
1 ever that be, Mr. Warburton has fully con- 
5 vinced the ward that refinement and improvement 
1 are two very different things. 


HY NA UNIVERSE, 1 | horizon. ” Wars. vol. IV. 
1 p. 380. 
« Fills the wide veſſel of the l 

See Can. P- 95- 


* UNTRIMMED 1 ce W A term in 
Navigation, we ſay likewiſe not well manned. 


Was. Vol. III. p. a See Can. p. 85. , 
" n 
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< Tn likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride. * 


To WOOE, to ogle.” Wanz. Vol. v. p- 
2 40. 1 

1 refleing gem 

© That wooed the fimy bottom of the deep.” 
The figure of wootng the deep is as far fetched as 
the extremity of metaphorical writing will ad- 
mit; but Mr. Warburton thinks there can never 
be too much of a good thing, and ſo by his ex- 
planation wooed for led makes downright bur- 
leſque of it. 


YAWN, 3 Wan. Vol. vil. p- 394. 
8 — that th' affrighted earth 
60 Should yawn at alteration. = 


As this Note is juſt at the 8 of his work, 

I am afraid his readers have yawn'd often before 
they came to it, and it is a proper complement 

do take leave of him with. 


— 
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A I have proved by a great number of exam- 
” les that theſe Canons are really drawn from 
Mr. Wee Edition of Shakeſpear, it may 
not be amiſs to add a few inſtances, to ſhew, that, 
as much as he diſowns them, he has actually pro- 
| ceded by the ſame rules in his notes on other Au- 
thors, and in his other works. 5 
In the tenth Book of Milton's Paradiſe loſt, at 
line 23, he has given us a note, which may be re- 
ferred to Canon IV. or VIII. for he quarrels with 
Milton for his ſentiment, and gives no other rea- 
ſon for his alteration, beſides an aſſertion which is 
N 1 oo ah 


1 dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 


| That time celeſtial viſages, yet mix'd | 
With pity violated not their bliſs. ' 


„ Here pity is made to prevent their ſadneſs. 
from violating their bliſs, but the latter paſſion 
« is ſo far from alleviating the former, that it adds 
« weight to it. If you read (mix'd with pity) in 
a parentheſis, this croſs-reaſoning will be avoid- 
c ed.” Wars. „ 

There is no need of this bungling parentheſis to 
avoid a,croſs-reaſoning which is entirely Mr. War- 
burton's, who is ſo unlucky, whenever he attempts 
to treat of the humane ſocial affections, that he 
ſeems an utter ſtranger to them. How much more 
juſt is Mr. Thyer's obſervation on this paſſage, 
which ſnews the difference of feeling between the 

M 3 two 


— 


two Critics? < What a juſt and noble idea (ſays 
he) does our Author here give us of the bleſſed- 
<« neſs of a benevolent temper, and how proper at 
« the ſame time to obviate the objection that 
« might be made of ſadneſs dwelling in — 
« ſpirits!” 

I think I need not aſk which of theſe two Gen- 
tlemen beſt underſtood Milton, and the ſubject he 
was treating of. 

Here too his friend Dr. Newton contradicts 
him, and he muſt be contradicted by every heart, 
that feels what the meltings of a benevolent c com- 
pathon . 


We N a like inſtance in his note on Book VI. 
line 251. 


with huge two· handed ſway, &c. 


It ſhews how enti irely the ideas of chivalry and 
„ romance had poſſeſſed him, to make Michael 
«© fight with a two-handed ſword. The ſame idea 
© occaſioned his expreſſing himſelf very obſcurely 
in the following lines of his Lycidas : 

But that two-handed engin at the door 
Stands ready to ſmite once, and ſmite no more. 


«© Theſe are the laſt words of Peter predicting 
_ © God's vengeance on his Church by his miniſtry. 
« The making him the miniſter is in imitation of 
< the Italian Poets, who in their ſatiric pieces 
* againſt the Church, always make Peter the mi- 
«© niſter of vengeance. The two-handed engin is 
the two-handed Gothic ſword, with which the 
« Painters draw him. Stands ready at©the door 
was then a common phraſe to ſignifie a thing im- 

% rminent. To ſmite once, and ſnitte no more, ſigni- 
„ fies, a final deſtrultion, but alludes to Peter's ſin- 

« ole uſe of his fword in the caſe of the High- 
£6 Prieſt's ſervant. a Wazs, 

Now 


„„ ͤ( 

Now this tedious homily on thoſe lines in Lyci- 

das is nothing but a heap of miſtakes or miſrepre- 

ſentations, of conceit and refinement, which caſt a 

ſhade inſtead of light on a paſſage, which was not 
obſcure till Mr. Warburton made it fo. 


1. Here is na prediction of Peter, of vengeance 
againſt God's church, but it is againſt negligent and 
unfarthful miniſters —© 7 
2. Whatever the Italian poets do in their ſatiric 
pieces, which have nothing to do here, Milton 
gives not the leaſt hint that this vengeance is to be 
executed by Peters miniſtry. == _ 
2. The two-handed Gothi: ſword is not gene- 
rally, if ever, the attribute of Peter, but of Paul, 
as being the inſtrument of his martyrdom. Peter 
is uſually, and particularly in this place, repreſent- 
ed with his proper attribute he Keys. EL. 


Laſt came and laſt did go 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake; | 
Two maſſy keys he bore of metals twain, 

The golden opes, the iron ſhuts amain. 


4. That ſtands ready at the door was then a com- 
mon phraſe to ſignify a thing imminent, is not true; 
it then ſignified, and ſtill ſignifies ready at hand for 

_ uſe. If Mr. Warburton were going to ride out, 
and ſhould afk his ſervant whether his horſe were 
imminent or not, he muſt be well ſkill'd in this 
worſt ſort of critical jargon, if he underſtood his 
maſter, and yet I believe he would apprehend the - 

meaning. of that queſtiori as ſoon as any groom in 

_ Milton's time. ey 
5. If to ſmite once, and finite no more, ſignifies a 
final deſtruction, how can it allude to Peter's ſin- 
gle uſe of his ſword in the caſe of the High Prieſt's 


* Sec. Mr. Warburton's Preface, p. 19. 
M 4 ſervant, 
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ſervant, where he only cut off an ear? in deſcri- 
bing which Hiſtory, no tolerable Painter would give 
him a two-handed Gothic ſword. 

After all this pother about nothing, the allu- 
ſion moſt probably is to the ſword uſed in criminal 
executions, and Milton ſeems to have been poſſeſſed 
not with ideas of chivalry and romance, as Mr. War- 
burton ſays, but ſuch as are taken from Scripture, 
which he was no ſtranger to,; and when one con- 


ſſiders the perſons whom St. Peter threatens, and the 


vengeance threatened, it ſeems plain that Milton 
had in his eye that paſſage i in the XXIVth of Mat- 
thew v. 30, 51. 
The Lord of that ſervant ſhall « come in a day when he 
looketh not for him—and ſhall cut him aſunder, and 
_”_ him his portion with ie pocrites. 


Again, under Canon VIII. we may rank the fol- 
_ lowing note on Milton, Book I. line 684. 


—by him firſt 


Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre, — 


Dr. Bentley ſays, the Poet aſſigns as two cauſes 

« him and his ſuggeſtion, which are one and the 
« ſame thing. This obſervation has the appear- 
ance of accuracy. But Milton is exact, and al- 
„ ludes in a beautiful manner to a ſuperſtitious 
„ opinion generally believed among the miners : 
„that there are a ſort of Devils, which converſe 
* much in minerals, where they are frequently 
« ſeen to buly themſelves in all the operations 
of the workmen; they will dig, cleanſe, melt, 
and ſeparate the metals. See G. Agricola de 
« Animantibus ſubterraneis. So that Milton poe- 
« tically ſuppoſes Mammon and his Clan to have 


85 taught 
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1 taught the Sons of earth by example, and prac- 


« tical inſtruction, as well as Precept, and mental 
« ſuggeſtion.” Wars. 


Notwithſtanding all the appearance of accuracy, 
Dr. Bentley's obſervation is a Hypercritical mif- 


take. Him and his ſuggeſtion, mean, indeed, one 


and the ſame thing, but are not aſſigned by the Poet 


as two cauſes, but as one only. We have the like 
_ expreſſions commonly in proſe, ** It was you and 


your perſuaſion that made me do ſo or ſo.” It was 
« he and his example, which influenced others, &c.“ 


And we meet with a paſſage in Book XI. line 261. 
very like this : | 


1 theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the Sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. — 


As to Mr. Warburton's dream about devil-miners, | 


it really does not deſerve a ſerious notice. It is 


more worthy of his + propheſying Aunts than the 
divine Milton, and ſerves only to ſhew that he has 


read, or ſeen quoted, G. Agricola. 


An example to Canon IX. he gives us in the 2 
edition of the Dunciad. Book IV. line 444. 


A drowzy Watchman that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt to tell us — a clock. 


Verſe 424. And 3 Sc. 


j. e. “ When the feaſt of life is juſt « over, calls : 
* on us to think of breaking up; but never watches 


to prevent the diſorders that happen in the heat of 
* the entertainment.” Was. 


+ See the Gloſſary. 


One 
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One would think our Critic was aſleep when he 


. wrote this note, how ele, not to mention the pro- 
priety or probability of a Watchman's coming in- 
to Gentlemens houſes to prevent the diſorders which 
bappen in. the beat of an entertainment, I ſay, 
how elſe could he dream that being impertinently 
waked out of a ſound ſleep, and being called upon to 
Lo home after ſupper is over, were the ſame idea? 
In the preceding note on theſe words Mr. War- 
burton has vented his ſpleen againſt a worthy Gen- 
tleman in ſuch a manner as to give us an example 
at once to the XVIIth and XXIId Canons. This 


was taken notice of in a Letter publiſned in one of 
the Daily Papers of February 1749. which the Rea- 


der will find at the end of the Appendix. 


I could add ſeveral other E. xamples out of his 
Notes on Milton, not leſs worthy of our Obſer- 


vation, but theſe are ſufficient for a ſample, and 4 
have neither leiſure nor inclination to follow as far 


as he will lead. 


Examples to Canon XVII. 


The licence of abuſe mentioned under this Ca- 
non being the Profeſſed Critic's undoubted privilege, 
he may call any perfon whom he diſlikes, 


* a Gentleman of the Dunciad, | 

* a Muſhroom, 

* a Gentleman of 'the laft edition, | 
4 Grubſtreet critic run to ſeed. "hs 

* a LIBELLER. 


5 a 

But I would adviſe him to be cautious how he 
uſes the laſt appeliation, becauſe he may chance to 
meet with ſome people, who, not knowing, or 
not allowing his privilege, may very uncritically 


s gee the laſt Edition of the Dunciad, Book IV. p. 76. | 
move 
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move for an Information againft * in the Court 


of King's Bench. 


And if the terms he. chooſes to employ are fo 
ro that he is aſhamed to uſe them in Engliſh, 


be may call his betters Son of @ Bitch, or any other 


hard name in Latin, with ſome ſucceſs, though his 
reputation for wir and good manners will not extend 


quite ſo far as if the complement had been made in 


the vulgar tongue. 


Thus Mr. Warburton has publiſhed the follow- 
ing extract from one of Horace's Epodes before 
two pamphlets, called Remarks on ſeveral Occaſional 

Reflections, &c. and printed, the one in 1744, and 

the other in 1745, applying it to the ſeveral Gen- 

tlemen whom he there anſwers. Now, as there is 
luck in odd numbers, I would recommend it to his 
uſe a third time before his next Edition of the Dun- 
ciad, and here ſubjoin a tranſlation of it, that he 


may have the a and the world may ſee the 
whole force of that fine complement he paid to Dr. 
Middleton, Dr. Pococke, Dr. Richard Grey, Dr. 


Akinſide, Dr. Sykes, Dr. Stebbing, and other Gen- 
tlemen, in the application of theſe lines to them: 


Quid immerentes hoſpites vexas CANIS, 
* adverſum lupos ? 


JJ XX 1 a6 2 


Nam qualis aut Moloſſus, aut fulvus Lacon, 
AMICA vis PASTORIBUS, 

Agam per altas aure ſublatà nives 
Quagunque præcedet Fera. 

Tu, quum timenda voce compleſti nemus, 
Projectum odoraris CIBUM. 


Honk. Epod. VI. 
Here are the 8 of two Puppies, one 
Mr. Warburton gives to the Gentlemen mentioned 
2 above, 
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above, the other he applies to himſelf : but to di- 
vide and chooſe is not quite fair; let the reader 
judge which fits each. I procede to the tranſlation: 


To kennel, Looby! yelping Cur, 
Teaſing the harmleſs paſſenger, 
While your Great Maſter's ſheep, 
Thoſe two fair flacks, unguarded ſtray, 
To foxes and to wolves a prey, 
| Thoſe flocks you're fed to keep. 


See faithful Trueman, honeſt hound, 
Far from the Sheep- cotes all around, 

Chaſe every ravenous beaſt; „ 
You,—when the Hills and Vales have rung, 
With echo of your tatling tongue, 

Turn tail and ſcent the feaſt. 


Note, the two flocks in this allegory ſeem to mean 
preterments, perhaps a Chapel in Town and a 
Living in the Country; and the Feaſt, Profit in 
general. 3 3 
To conclude. I thought it a piece of Juſtice 
due to the memory of Shakeſpear, to the reputa- 
tion of Letters in general, and of our Engliſh lan- 
guage in particular, to take ſome public notice 

of a performance, which I am ſorry to ſay has vi- 
olated all theſe reſpects. Had this been done by a 
common hand, I had held my peace, and left 
the work to that oblivion which it deſerves ; but 
when it came out under the ſanction of two great 
names, that of our moſt celebrated modern Poet, 
and that of a Gentleman who had by ether wri- 
tings, how juſtly I ſhall not now examine, obtain- 
ed a great reputation for learning, it became an 
affair of ſome conſequence: chimerical conjectures 
and groſs miſtakes were by theſe means propa- 
gated for truth, among the ignorant and W 
e 
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and that was * eſtabliſhed for the genuine text, nay 
the genuine text amended too, which is neither 
Shakeſpear's nor Engliſh. 

As ſuch a proceding i is of the utmoſt ill conſe- 
quence to Letters, I cannot but hope that this repre- 
henſion of it will meet with excuſe from all unpreju- 
_ diced judges, and then I ſhall have my end, which 
was to defend Shakeſpear, and not to hurt his Edi- 
tor more than was neceſſary for that defenſe. 

And now I hope I have taken my leave of Mr. 
Warburton and his works, at leſt unleſs, to com- 
plete the maſſacre of our beſt Engliſh Poets, he 
ſhould take it into his head to murder Spenſer as 
he has Shakeſpear and in part Milton too; for, by 
the ſpecimen we have left, I cannot with Dr. New 
ton bewail the loſs of the reſt of his annotations 
on that Poet, though perhaps I and every body | 
_ elſe may T apprehend what is become of them.” 
Upon the whole, I leave it to the Public to judge 
which has been engaged Acalxsr Shakeſpear, 
Mr. Warburton, or I, who have, in part at leſt, . 
vindicated that beſt of Poets from the worſt of 
Critics, from one, who has been guilty of a greater 
violation of him, than that, on the authors of 
which he imprecated vengeance in his Epitaph, 


And curs'd be he that moves my bones. 


A violation, which, were he not arm'd againſt the 
I ſuperſtition of believing i in Portents and Prodi- 
gies, might make him dread the apparition of that 
much injured bard. But 


Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes, 
and as much as Mr. Warburton thinks me his : 


* See Mr. Warburton's Title-page. 
+ See the Preface to Dr. Newton's Milton. 


| 2 See a Critical and Philoſophical Enquiry into the ak of 
Prodigies and — printed 1727. 


enemy, 


_— 1 
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enemy, I will endeavour to appeaſe the indignant 
Ghoſt by the — 


SONNET: 
c REST, REST,PERTURBEDSPIR1T!” hence nomore 
| (Not unchaſtis'd at leaſt, if ought I can) 


The half learn'd Pedant ſhall, allur'd by gain, 
Retale his worthleſs droſs for thy pure ore; 


 Deſerv'd contempt the — Muſe ſhall pour 


On that bold Man, who durſt thy works profane, 
And thy chaſte page pollute with mungrel ſtrain, 


| Unlicens'd Jargon, run from Gallia's ſhore. 


Reign he ſole King in Paradoxal Land, 


And for Utopia plan his idle ſchemes 

Of viſionary Leagues, Alliance vain 
Twixt WIILI. and WaR BUR Tox, and with raſn hand 

On Peers and Doctors force his thrice told dreams: 

Let him do ought——-but thy fair beauties ſtain. 


1 Hamlet. 
The whole argument by which the Alliance between Church 


and State is eſtabliſhed Mr. Warburton founds upon this ſuppo- | 
| fition, © that people conſidering themſelves in a religious ca- 
hs pacity may contract with themſelves conſidered in a civil 


« capa- 
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capacity. The conceit is ingenious, but is not his own. 
Scrub in Farquhar's Beau's Stratagem had found it out long ago; 
he conſiders himſelf as acting the different parts of all the ſer- 
vants in the family, and fo Scrub the Coachman, Ploughman, 
or juſtice's Clerk, might contract with Scrub the Butler for ſuch a 
quantity of Ale as the other aſſumed character demanded. | 


+ The firſt Edition of the Alliance came out without a dedica- 
tion, the ſecond was addreſſed to both theUniverſities, and when 
nothing came of that, the Third was dedicated to a Noble Earl. 


Feb. 


1 


Feb. 8. 1749. 
a LETTER 


Te Oe 
R. Warburton, in his new Edition of the 
Dunciad, has given the world a ſample of 
what it is to expect from the conſequences of Mr. 
Pope's legacy to him; among other improvements, 
he has made that Poem a vehicle of his own pri- 

vate reſentments againſt perſons, whom Mr. Pope 
either knew not at all, or lived in friendſhip with: 
One of the latter he has abuſed in his notes for no 
other crime, than for ſhewing to the world his diſ- 


approbation of a book publiſhed ſince Mr. Pope's 


death, and which, as the Author has contrived it, 
reflects a diſgrace on his memory; but of this, per- 
haps, he may hear another time: my preſent com- 
en againſt him is for abuſing a Gentleman of 

own merit for no apparent reaſon in the world, 
by miſrepreſenting a little paſſage in one of the 
handſomeſt complements to Mr. Warburton's beſt 
friend that ever was made to Man, and that made 
in better language than Mr. Warburton ever could 
Write. | 
The note I mea. is on theſe words, Book IV. 
p- 30. 5 1 


The common Soul, of Heav'n's more frugal make, 
Serves but to keeps Fools pert, and Knavcs awake. 
A drowzy Watchman, that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt to tell us what's a clock. 5 
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| 10 REMARKS 1251 11 
o « Verls 4 44 3. A drowzy Watchman, Se. Theſe 
two lines ſtood originally thus: | 


« And mot but find that Centinel of God 
© Adrowzy Watchman in the Land of Nod. 


© But to this there were two Objections, the 
* pleaſantry was too low for the Poet, and a 
deal too good for the Goddeſs. For though, 
e as he told us before, Gentle Duineſs ever loves @& 
. joke, n of Mirth ariſes from 2 
_ © Mal-entendu, we may well ſuppoſe it to be much 
5 to her taſte; yet this above is not genuine, but 
« 2 mere counterfeit of wit, as we ſhall fee by 
placing by the fide of it one of her own Jokes, 
© which we find in the Rev. Mr. Bs late Sa- 
© tire upon Bath in the following words : Virum 
quem non ego ſane doctiſſimum, at eertè om- 
4 nium quotquot fere uſpiam Liiteratiſſimum ap- 
5 1 auſim. [A Man, whom one may call if 
"ow - Not the moſt learned, yet certainly above com- 
ariſon with moſt, a Man of Letters. And 
ook, the more reſpectable the Subject, the more 
5 gat to our Goddeſs i is the Offering.“ 
SCRIBLER. 


_- The Paſſage ridiculed by the Scribler, as he 
properly calls himſelf, is in a Letter called, A Jour- 
. ney to Bath, not A Satire on Bath, printed in the 
yu 1748. where, after a Deſcription of the idle 
ives, which the generality of people live there, 
follows this Poſtſcript. 
Sed heus 27 tandem inveni Virum; in- 
& ftar mille unum. Facile ſcias eum mihi placuifſe, 
— * acceperam teſtimonio commendatum tuo : | 
* Virum, inter Bathontenſes ſuos facile principem; 
N © quem 
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quem undequaque praeſentem parietes ipſi medius 
« fidius loquuntur : quem illuſtrat glorioſa nata- 
&< lium obſcuritas, fortunae eundem et virtutis filium, 
& Tov auTQN, To auTodidax7Tor, nas auroriann Virum, 
«© quem non ego ſane doctiſſimum, at certe om- 
« nium quotquot fere uſpiam reperiuntur Litera- 
<« tiſſimum appellare auſim, et ex commercio ſuo 
_ <« literario fructus pro merito uberrimos fine invi- 
“ dia conſecutum.“ 5 . 
Which elegant complement, for the benefit of 
thoſe, who may chance to underſtand the original 
as little as Mr. Warburton ſeems to reliſn it, 1 
ſhall endeavour to tranſlate, though I cannot do juſ- 
_ tice to it. 5 


P. S. But ſtay—T have at laſt found a Man; 
one worth a thouſand. You will believe that it 


« was natural for me to be pleaſed wlth a perſon, 


< whoſe character you recommended to me; A 
* man, by far the chief among all his fellow-citi- 
* Zens, Whoſe preſence among them the very 
walls every where proclame; whom the want 
* of high birth renders the more illuſtrious, and 
« ſhews him to be at once the Child of Virtue, and 
& the Favourite of Fortune; ſelf-formed, ſelf- 
taught, and ſelf-complete. A Man whom one 
may call, if not the moſt learned, yet certainly 
„ above compariſon with moſt a man of letters, 
and one, who by his literary correſpondence has 
* deſervedly acquired an ample and unenvied for- 
cc tune.“ Rs 8 f | | 

Is not here a moſt juſt and amiable picture drawn 
of Mr. A ? A Gentleman, whole cha acter is 
too univerſally known and eſteem'd to need any 
commendations of mine, much leſs can it receive an 

honor from ſuch groſs incenſe as is aukwardly of- 
tered him by this Note-writer. It is true * LS | 

” = 
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a a little ſort of pun i in it, but a pun which Tully | 
| himſelf need not have been aſhamed of in the free- 


dom of epiſtolary writing, and ſuch as nothing but 
malice or dulneſs itſelf could conſtrue into a de- 


fign'd affront upon ow A——, eſpecially as it 


introduces that K in the con- 
clufion, which Mr. _—— a partial quo- 
tation induftriouſly ſuppreſſ 1 J were now to 


aſk Mr. Wo "Ih why his unproveked un- 
| Ceferved attack upon a Gentleman, who juſt at 
this very juncture is exerting himſelf in the cauſe 
of Letters, and of his Country, who has ſhewn. 
more true taſte of the Ancients, and more true ſpi - 
rit and elegance than have appeared in any writings: 
a great while, I doubt the anſwer muſt be in his 
words above, Look, the more RESPECTABLE, 
the Subject, the more Oe 1 to OUR Goddeſs 
« is the Eng. | 
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TO THE 


Canons of CRITICISM. 


TT 


Bſent time Page 70 
Abuſe of Shakeſpear 
by Mr. Warburton 


75 97 255 30, 31, 32, 
Adulterate Haſtings 


74, 111 

ho 
Afflict, in the ſenſe of affect 
Aldermen 


Alterations made through miſ- 


taking the ſenſe 16, &c. 


122, Ex. 13 


Antipodes, 2 * 8 
Ape chriſten'd E 2 
Archery 126, Ex. 26 
Arithmetic 122, Ex. 12 
Arm-gaunt ſteed, match'd 
with a ſtall-worn one 78 
Aſſertions dogmatical, how 
Shakeſpear wrote , 2, 
— | 

125, Ex. 21 


—— — — 


Aſtrology 


B. 


Baking — 721, 1 8 
Bale weed 83 
Bankrupt for a 8 6 

Baſe ſhall be legitimate 138 
Baſiliſcc. a hx'd ſtar in Lro 


| 66 
Bawdy-houſe | 127, Ex. 28 
Bear-garden 125, Ex. 23 
Bedight meadows 17 


Belighted beauty — 9 


1 


Bill, an inſtrument of war 
turned into an inſtrument 
of aw — — 64 
Bird catching 120, Ex. 5 
Blending author 
Book ſecret unclaſped 84 
Bowling 121, Ex. 
Brutus and Caſſius, the yor- 
rel between — 92 


W "YL 


Car'binado'd face 46 
Carraways, a comfit in Sake- 
ſpear's time —— 72 
Cat and King —— 30 
Chandlery 120, Ex. 2 
Cheſs — 120, Ex. 4 


Conjecture, happy ones of 
r. W. about Dec. and 
Nov. 


Conjecture about Inogen's two 


charming words 115 
ingradare 

— words loſt in La- 

7 s ſpeech _ I17 


Conjectural alterations with- 
out need 


” I14 
Conſtables 124, Ex. 18 
Contrive, ſpend 75 
Convivial ſeeming I 


Cottier's catches 


Cramp, I am not Stephano, 


but a 
Crete, beauties . 
Cript heaven — 


106 
47 


45 
Critic profeſs d, his character. 


Intr. 17, 18 
may aſſert that his au- 
thor wrote whatever he 


would have him Can. I, 


| | I 
— may alter what he does 
not underſtand Can. II. 
„ 

—— and this in ſpite of mea- 
ſure Can. III. 25—29 
—— may abuſe his author 
Can. IV. 30-32. 
— or condemn as an intei- 
7 what he does not 
like Can. V. 32—34 


— may alter what does not 


114 


116 


IND EX. 
E 


want amendment Can. VI. 
34—42 
Critic profeſs d may put obio- 
lete or new coined words in 
the room of what he does 
not underſtand Can. VII. 
42—58 
may defend explanations 
by any ſort of reaſons, good 
or bad Can. VIII. 58—82 
may make his author 
contradiCt himſelf Can. IX. 
8392 
may allow no poeticial 


licenſes which he does not 


underſtand 


Can. X. 94, 
95 
may ORs his own 
amendments Can. XI. 
96, 97 
— may make a bawdy or 
immoral meaning for bis 
author Can. XII. 98, 99 
may ridicule the care of 
orthography and pointin 
in others Can. XIII 


| IOI—104. 
but may value himſelf 
upon it — Can. XIV. 
104—108 

may explane in unintel- 
 ligible language Can. XV. 
_ 108—110 

may contradiẽt himſelf 
Can. XVI. 310—112 
may throw about pe- 


3 and abuſive expreſ- 
Can. XVII. 
112—114 
— may ſupply words or 
pieces of words where he 
thinks 


ſions 


thinks fit Can. XVIII. married man Can. XXI. 
| | 114—117 | | I28—1 32 | 

_ Critic profeſs'd may allow Critic profeſs'd may mi(- 
' himſelf what he diſallows quote himſelf or others 
in another Can. XIX. Can. XXII. 132—134 
SB 118, 119 — may write notes of no- 
— May trace all metaphors thing to fill up his book 


and alluſions to the foun- Can. XXIII. 134—140 
tain head Can. XX, —— may diſpenſe with truth 
119—129 to raiſe his reputation 
—— ſhould ſneer at the Fair Can. XXIV. 141—143 


ſex; eſpecially if he be a 


D. 


Death for defeat — 85 ſenſes 16 
Defunct ſatisfaction 108 Doleing hand 56 
Diſſeat thy favor — 10 Double entendre, with a ſingle 
Doctors Commons 127, meaning — — 
E?es. 30 Don in the laſt reign 22 
Dogberry not out of his . 


1 
| Eaſt and Weſt go Entremes poiſoned — 58 
Embowell'd ſchools o - Eftate preferred to eſteem 97 


. Embroidery 120, Ex. 3 Explanations to be defended 
—_ boxes, the contents dy any fort of reaſons 


Or, m_— __ 8—82 
Enraced heavineſs — 53 * | 
F. 

Face between her forks 74 Flamen Welſh 5 


Fans, ladies had long handles Flaws — — 70 
in Henry IVch's time 62 Forefler — — 14 
| Fearleſs faard —— 16 Foule of adverſarys 37 
Fiery devil —' — 13 Fraine Nature's 46 
Fiffure of her eſs 7 . 


: 14 2 


98 


- G. ; 

E 3 Goldſmiths 126, Ex. 24 
Gaming 125. Ex. 20 Grammar beneath Mr. War- 
Geer ſmall ''— — 7 burton's care 22, 34, 62 


Goblets cover'd, alway emp- Guards OY and princely 
| 7 — — — 60 68 


H. 


Hallow obedience - a6 <p | hard 31, 48, 62 
Hawking 125, Ex. 25 Honor twice winnowed 69 
Heading up honey 306 Hotles heels — '— 42 
Heads and wings the ſame Hymning a Friar 6 


138 — 125, Ex. 22 


Heart, Mr. Wajburton' „ ve- 


8 *4 . *. 
* 1 1 
* . . 


©. 


Jams and Lago parallel d : texkt 32, 33, 343 40 
141 Intrinſecate knot 110 


Illiteral villain  —— 15 Inveſtinlank lean cheeks 72 
Impatience does and does not Iriſhman's three halves 11 
Wait on true forrpw 73 Jung gentle — — 1 
Incomparative prince 10 a ſport, but no 
Index changed into Indies de 5 J 27 
Interpolations charged on the ö | 


; 83 
: K 8 „„ L4G „„ — 


Killing froſts will not kill treęs in the ſpring 59 : 


* * p 


3 APE ; Fi L. 4 3 ; ' p ; 2 
"Lbs Mr. Warburton ſati- ks — 5 — 82 
- rical upon 128—132 *Leve a figure '— 51 
wo aw-proceedings ' * +126, Lime in the ſack 139 
Ex, 27 R 


56 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Pedantic and abuſive expreſ- diculed by Mr. Warburton 


IN D E X. 
M. 


Manner in the, wich the, Ming 55. [56 in Bad. I. 
both right, and both wrong 


© 111 Moiety. See Inh 
Mariſh of blood 3 m and Confectioner 
Mathematics 123, Ex. 15 124, Er. 16 


Meerlye truth — — 6 Monſter makes a man 88 


| Metaphors and alluſions Moon-calf an idiot 63 


120—127 Muſcles not known from 


Mew, experience grows in a cockles by the common 


19 people — — 


Mich ſhall have more 7 Muſic — 121, 22.8 
5 the third part o 


Narrify with ſae he 47 Negative, an irony 70 
aten 1323, Ex. 14 Notes of nothing — 140 
Necelfity upon my,an cath 88 

Q 


| Oats — _ 42, 155 Orthography. see Peintiog 
Or cer 1 go, not Eaglüß Overtake, to follow with de- 


* fign — — 39 
P. 85 1 


: Paſines virginal 3 48 lowed by a Critic 94 95 


Paſtry 


120, Ex. 1 N and aphy ri- 


ſions uſeful to a Critic , 101—104 


: 112——114 — valued in himſelf 
Philoſophers tone 71 " 104—106 


** and ſurgery 124, * Mr. miſtaken in a cri- | 


Ex. 17 ticiſmon the 3 | 


Pigeons 124, Ex. 19 of Shakeſpear's plays 
* 122, Ex. 11 re, — us 35 


Poetical licenſes not to be al- 


Y * » 
- oo . 


. - * * . ** 10 f 
* : 
5-45 » Y c | R. 
: s 
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1 N D Ex. 
R. 


| Rateagainſt—thy ſeeming 12 Reech'd with gore 43 


Raven, not hoarſe 87 Reechy — id. 
Raven and Crow, the ſame Remord — — 118 


dire — — 560 Reſpect of wrongs — 28 
falſly quoted — 38 
| ' 5 8. | 5 
Sables, a ſuit of 79 Sleep, the want of, is de- 
Seem more virtuous, changed Afrauding the day 61 
into ſhine more virtuous Sports queint * 
„ 64 Square of ſenſe 98 
Silence the beſt praiſe of a Statued, placed on a pedeſtal 


woman, according to Mr. 


2 
Warburton 128 Strage bloody — 9 
Shakeſpear interpreted ſo as to Strangely negleted 5 
cCeontradict himſelf 83, &c. Suppoſition glorious 109 
. 
Tailor 121, Ex. 10 Tort, being in the wrong 50 
Tally with the innocence of Touch me with noble anger 
= Wu TO 
Taniere, a beggarly hut 44 Trafic 125, Ez. 4 
Target ſmiling 55 Trempe her lips 45 
| Tear-cap — = 12 LE 5 
Vice or well-bred 24 Undertakers 127, Ex. 29 
Virtue only ſelf-love 99 Univerſe, horizon 5 
Vowels, a thing of no 37 Untrimmed bride 85 | 


Warburton, Mr. a genius ſu- Warburton, Mr. his edition 


* to Mr. Pope, though not the work of his younger 
Was an uncommon one as he ſays, p. 19 of 
: Intr. p. 21 his Preface 141 

* | ar- 


IN PD E X. 


Warburton, Mr. has not col - 
lated the former editions, 
as his title page aſſerts 

142, 143 
his ear delicate 20, 


— ſitirizes the Ladies 


128, &c. 


abuſes the Players 


— and the Editors 112, 
&c. 


Abuſe © 
contradicts himſelf 


4, 100, 101, 132,133,134 


21 


anl Shakeſpear. See 


Ware of white and damaſk 94 
Warey Gods — - 
Winging flights 
Witches cannot hurt ey 
till they find them com- 
mi:ting ſome fin | 66 


Words maimed or gutted by 


Mr. Warburton, to fit them 
for their places Intr. 18, 
20, C. 2, 20, 21, 28, 40 
—— - obſolete, or new coined 


42—58 


Worſhip, ſometimes 
Worſhip men ol See Alder: 


men. 


